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THE FENELLA BONNET. 


See illustration on front page. 

'PNHIS elegant bonnet, known as the Fenella, is 
l of garnet velvet. The rolled brim is faced 
with velvet, corded with satin of a lighter shade, 
and trimmed with shaded pink and garnet cut 
beads. The loops and strings are of garnet satin 
ribbon. Three ostrich tips, shaded from pink to 
garnet, forming a Prince of Wales panache, are 
set on the left side. This is one of the most pop- 
ular styles of trimming a bonnet. 
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Ca Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Autumn and 
Winter Street, House, and Evening Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits ; Ladies’ Caps, 
Crochet Hoods, Petticoats, Cravats, etc.; Chil- 
dren's Hats; Fancy Articles, etc., etc.; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions, 


0H 72e WALUsTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 


“ WEEKLY for November 1 contains a view of the 


Citadel of Herat, another installment of “ GOLD- 
EN-ROD,” and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSERATED SUPPLEMENYT will be issued 
gratuitously with ‘the Number of HARrEr’s 
WEEKLY for Noveniler 8. 





MOURNING. 

4“ OR, if ye die, ye shall live again,” says 

the clear voice of the Christian faith, 

dver and over, in varying formularies. Yet, 

strangely enough, it is the Christian nations 

which invest death with the deepest gloom, 

and pay the most woful rites to their de- 
parted. 

In the South-sea Islands the gentle hea- 
then wear mourning robes of black and white, 
striped, to denote a mingled sorrow and hope. 
In Ethiopia a grayish-brown is chosen, as 
symbolic of the earth to which the dust re- 
turns. Persia decrees pale brown, the color 
of withered leaves. In Syria, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, and Turkey sky blue expresses the 
assured hope that the departed have return- 
ed to the skies. The Romans of the repub- 
lic wore mourning of dark Line, the emblem 
of their sober cheerfainess. In China the 
choice of white signifies the cherishing of 
“ white-handed hope.” The ladies of an- 
cient Rome and of Sparta followed the same 
custom. Spain maintained it up to the six- 
teenth century. In Egypt and in Burmah, 
yellow, the hue of the falling leaf, is thought 
the fittest symbol of death, conveying also, 
as it does, the hint of exaltation. Only Eu- 
rope and our own country surround their 
dead with the emblems of a comfortless de- 
spair, and shroud the living in an impene- 


_ trable hopelessness of black. 


The first general protest against this mel- 
ancholy custom was that made by the Quak- 
ers. This spiritual people, feeling that 
death could be no awful calamity, since 
equally with birth it was the calm decree 
of God, and indeed was itself but another 
and less mysterious miracle of birth, declined 
to wear the outward uniform of a sentiment 
they could not share. Now and then some 
individual of the older sects, holding a like 
belief, made a like acknowledgment by non- 
conformity to the prevailing custom. But 
it is only within a very few years that there 
has been any general discussion of the ques- 
tion. 

Quite lately, however, two distinguished 
doctors of divinity, of widely differing 
creeds, have made a solemn protest from 
their pulpits against the ordinary mourning 
ofthe community.. They say that our gloom 
accuses ovr faith. They affirm that Chris- 
tians must maintain death to be as good as 
life, as natural as birth. They hold that 
there is no moment of our existence when 
we should feel God’s sunshine to be unwel- 
come, or the radiant joyousness of His won- 
derful world alien and undesired. Our part- 
ing with our beloved, they aver, should be 
cheerful and expectant, and all that grim 
machinery of death which frightens chil- 
dren, and chills the bravest of us to the 
heart, should be abolished. 

Why should it not be, says one of them, 
that a bit of biack ribbon may be made to 
indicate our bereavement as well as the suf- 
focating crape and serge in which we wrap 
ourselves? A scarf of black upon the bell- 


_ pull tells the tale of loss to the passers-by, 


and no man covers his whole house front 
with funereal drapery. Our present mourn- 
ing dress is costly, uncomfortable, and. in 
our climate unwholesome. The fact that 





the rich wear it imposes it upon the poor, 


who can not afford it, and adds to their grief 


the harassing fear of debt or a new neces- 


sity of pinching. 


He believes that the hopes of those who 


is going to happen,” and, “Now you will 
see so and so;” that pleases every body 
about you. And if any good thrilling mo- 
ment arrives, when the house hangs upon a 
word with strained nerves that every whis- 


are gone before should be symbolized in our | per rasps, that is an opportunity to tell of 


customs rather than the despondence of 


those wholinger behind. Therefore he would 
fill the house with sunshine, suffer the dear 
dead to rest in the familiar brightness as 


long as they should remain to their beloved, 
let flowers abound, and fill the air with the 
accustomed tones, not hushed lest they pro- 


fane the beautiful, sweet repose. And he 


would bid the mourners wear cheerful gar- 
ments in token of the triumph of the glori- 
fied ones, with whatever badge of bereave- 
ment might seem to them fittest to indicate 
their own sorrow. 

It seems to us that this question of mourn- 
ing raiment must long remain one for indi- 
vidual judgment to decide, But it marks 
a great gain in toleration and in personal 
independence that it has reached that final 
tribunal. Undoubtedly the universal use 
of black, which society once exacted, did 
lay a heavy burden on the unable, which 
they may now refuse if they choose. There 
are those who'derive a certain solace from 
the harmony of their sombre robes with their 
darkened lives. And there are circumstances 
wherein this profound show of grief is doubt- 
less a protection. 

But there is at least one habit which calls 
for censure, and that is the ghastly anomaly 
of wearing these garments of heaviness as 
if they were festal raiment. If weeds mean 
anything, they mean a grief so deep, an ex- 
perience so absorbing, as to have shut out 
all the usual concerns of life, and encom- 
passed the mourner in a solitude of desola- 
tion, of which the gloomy garb and the 
shrouding veil are the inadequate emblems. 
Good taste must demand, therefore, that first 
mourning should be made with severest sim- 
plicity—plain, inexpensive, and inconspicu- 
ous. Afterward, as time softens the first 
agony of separation, and worldly interests 
again assert themselves, it is fitting that a 
modification of attire should indicate this 
change of feeling. 

But mourning is essentially a votive garb, 
and may never display the caprice, costli- 
ness, or elaboration which are permissible 
to other dress. Yet everywhere we see it 
made in accordance with the mode, loaded 
with trimmings, from lifeless crape to flash- 
ing bugles, arrogant with flounces, paniers, 
over-skirts, and with its cost proclaimed in 
every inappropriate inch. It is even com- 
mon to wear diamonds, the ultimate expres- 
sion of the pomp and splendor of worldly 
life. If anything can discredit the use of 
mourning, it will be this mindless frippery, 
this vulgar parody, which is not ‘less a 
bitter satire on the living than a strange 
affront to the dead, since it turns the dark- 
est. mystery of existence into a vanity of 
vanities. 








BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


8 many of the readers of the Bazar live 
in towns where there are no theatres, 


and they are thus somewhat unaccustomed 


to the form of entertainment afforded in 
such places, it seems but fair that in the 
season when theatre-going is at its height 


they should receive a few hints concerning 


the fit behavior in houses of amusement, in 
order that, visiting the city and being shown 
its sights, they may not be at once recog- 
nized as people from the country, to whom 
stage and audience are awe-inspiring novel- 
ties, or otherwise as bumpkins. 


In the first place, then, on the night 
chosen for your amusement, do not on any 
account go early. You can look at the au- 
dience between the acts, and there is no 
need of your being there beforehand for the 
sake of staring the many-headed beast out 
of all its countenances. Besides, it has a 


vulgar look of an early dinner, and none of 


the style of a party just rising from the 
banquet of fashion. Moreover, it hinders 


your making a sensation with your entrée, 


displacing half a dozen people by passing 


before them to your seat, which you have 
chosen well down the front and in the mid- 
dle of a row, and displaying your own toi- 
lette to the admiring gaze of the house, 
every eye in which is sure to take survey, 


this action on your part kindly diverting 


general attention from the play, whose open- 
ing scenes are always apt to be a little stu- 
pid. You will, of course, be some time in 


arranging your seat, rustling and adjusting 


your drapery, and prolonging your share of 
the scene till you have made the most of 
your entrance. 


your tallest hat and most nodding plumes, 


because, if you do not, the persons directly 


behind you might see more of the play than 
is good for them. 


As soon, now, as you get the thread of the 
affairs upon the stage, begin a running com- 
mentary upon them for the benefit of your 
companions, saying, “ Now such and such 


Be sure, also, that you wear 


the circumstances under which yourself or 
your grandfather first saw the play, or to 
comment upon the beauty of the first male 
actor, or to tell how the first lady is made 
up. If there is music in the play, or if it is 
opera you are attending, an excellent plan 
for the confusion of the neighbors is gently 
to nod time to the music with your head, 
the least little beat making bows, jets, rib- 
bons, and feathers vibrate together in such 
@ manner as either to enchant those in the 
rear or to drive them frantic; or, better 
still, if you hum the air, not quite under 
your breath, it is a gratuitous kindness, 
and prevents all in your neighborhood from 
straining their ears too intently in listen- 
ing to the singer on the stage, as they 
then usually abandon the attempt. Your 
libretto, too, if it is opera, is capable of giv- 
ing you much assistance at this juncture, if 
you are careful to turn it just as all the oth- 
ers are being turned, the universal crackle 
of the paper coming like a windy gust across 
pianissimo passages, not only good as an 
accompaniment, but useful in shielding the 
short-comings of the musicians should they 
have bungled, as thus they can not be heard 
at all; and, meantime, the rustle of your 
programme you have always with you. If, 
in addition, you have a large and shining 
fan that squeaks like a toy, and rattles all 
its sticks at every flutter, and which now 
and then you coquettishly shut with a re- 
sounding snap, and open with the clatter of 
a little “Jacob’s ladder,” you complete the 
pleasure of your own more immediate audi- 
ence. 

In the intervals of these diversions you 
will take pains to level your opera-glass 
familiarly about the house, and any remarks 
that you have to make to your companion 
concerning the appearance, character, and 
history of one and another individual can 
be made in an ordinary tone of voice, it be- 
ing the height of breeding with les aristo- 
crates to show indifference as to whether 
the surrounding canaille should hear what 
they say; this canaille may be enlightened 
with the overflow of your wisdom and ex- 
perience, and if not, no matter. 

If your escort is of the kind whose numer- 
ous acquaintance and whose delicate lungs 
under the bad ventilation oblige him to 
leave your side between the acts, and so to 
disturb the whole row, across whose feet he 
strides, whose knees he crowds, and whose 
garments he disarranges, and to come back 
to go through with the same disagreeable 
process again just as the curtain is rung up, 
and smelling suspiciously of—fresh air, you 
may be sure that he is a person quite as he 
should be, and that in choosing his com- 
pany you meet the highest expectations. 
It is true that the extreme of elegance has 
not been attained unless the errant knight 
brings back with him some peppermint, or 
sassafras, or checkerberry lozenges, whose 
aromatic pungency shall diffuse itself in 
gentle gales from seat to seat, till some sim- 
pleton, with whom that sort of thing does 
not agree, and who should not go to the 
theatre, is obliged to be taken out fainting. 
But then the same thing can be accom- 
plished by a sandal-wood fan, or by attar 
of roses on one’s handkerchief, or by any ex- 
ceedingly strong perfume mingling with the 
heat and dust of the thronged place. 

In conclusion, in order to exhibit a blasé 
acquaintance with the play, and your su- 
periority to this sort of thing anyway, be- 
gin to pull up your wraps in the vital mo- 
ment of the last scene, standing up, perhaps, 
a moment or two, or, if not doing that, nev- 
ertheless obliging this and that person to 
dodge and avoid your motions, and then, 
before the curtain falls, rustle and bustle 
out to catch the first car or train. And that 
done, you will have left nothing undone. 





AN ENGLISH “AT HOME”. 


T is a well-known fact in human nature that 
the same characteristics which lead toward 
conservatism lead also toward extremes in any 
line of conduct which, after due deliberation, has 
been fixed upon as the only rational course for a 
reasonable being to pursue. A visit to England, 
even of the shortest duration, serves to bring the 
fact prominently before the mental vision. As 
the English people are indisputably the slowest 
to give up old customs for new, so are they the 
people who, having finally adopted a fashion, 
carry it to its greatest lengths, or, to use a vul- 
gar expression, never leave it till it is run into 
the ground. Paris, the lawgiver of fashions, tele- 
graphs the latest styles to America, so greatly is 
novelty desired in our own land. England, on 


the contrary, considers these same styles for six 
months or a year, and then adopts them in a 
modified form. A little later, and high and low, 
rich and poor, are everywhere to be seen attired 
in garments or hats which are identical in form. 
Englishmen as well as Englishwomen subject 
themselves to the same narrewW rules. Because 





> 





the future “chief personage of the realm” chooses 
to adorn his countenance with a beard, every 
young man of fashion follows suit. Even conver- 
sation has its limits, beyond which it is not “ good 
form” to stray. All strong expressions are now 
tabooed by fashion. So that where his father 
and grandfather would have given relief to their 
feelings by the most emphatic of expletives, the 
Seciishans of to-day smiles restrainedly, and— 
holds his peace. 

A description, therefore, of any one English 
“at home” may be taken as typical, as the rule 
of similitude holds good in entertainments as in 
dress and manners. 

Ten o’clock is the hour generally mentioned 
on the cards of invitation. These ions are 
often preceded by a dinner-party, and as eight 
o’clock is the usual dinner hour in a fashionable 
London establishment, the hostess can not well 
be ready for her evening guests until two hours 
later. The library, or front room on the ground- 
floor, is used as the cloak-room. Here one finds 
five or six maids in black gowns and bright-rib- 
boned caps ready to assist in the removal of 
wraps and adjustment of trains. This accom- 
plished, a gorgeous being in livery, standing at 
the entrance-door, leads the way into the dining- 
room at the rear. (We are of course speaking 
of the usual London residence, known in this 
country as an English basement house.) Behind 
the table, which is spread for supper, stands the 
butler with several of his “ underlings,” ready to 
serve the usual cup of coffee or tea to each ar- 
rival. Thus invigorated for the fatigues of the 
evening, the guests ascend the broad staircase, 
spread with soft Indian carpeting. At the first . 
landing they are met by another domestic, to 
whom in confidential whispers they communicate 
their names. He, preceding them to the land- 
ing above, where stand hostess and, host, an- 
nounces these names in stentorian tones. The 
usual words of greeting are exchanged, and the 
new-comers pass on into the already crowded 
rooms, 

The first interest is naturally in the surround- 
ings. There are two drawing-rooms, one large, 
one small, with a conservatory attached. The 
floors are covered with plain blue velvet carpet- 
ing, brightened here and there by Indian rugs. 
The walls are hung with fine pictures and old 
family portraits, while rich velvet draperies hang 
at the broad windows. Easy-chairs and small 
chairs of all shapes and styles are scattered 
about, and flowers are everywhere. The decora- 
tion of the mantel is particularly admirable. 
The broad draperied shelf is covered with tiny 
crystal vases, each of which holds a single rose. 
These slender flower-holders of varying heights, 
being placed as close as possible to one an- 
other, the effect produced is that of a bank of 
roses, doubled by the reflection in the mirror at 
the back, while here and there the sparkle of 
the crystal glints in the hundred candle-lights 
like dew-drops in the sun. 

The toilettes are as brilliant as the rooms. The 
hostess wears a Louis Quatorze costume of blue 
silk, with over-dress of white gros grain, and a 
collarette of diamonds which has decorated many 
a fair lady of her house in successive generations, 
and which was originally worn at the gay and 
wicked court of Charles II. Near by stands a 
lady in white brocade over a quilted yellow satin 
petticoat, the square neck of her dress outlined 
by a cord of diamonds. She is talking in languid 
fashion to a handsome woman beside her, who 
wears a magnificent mauve silk brocaded with 
many-hued flowers. The wife of a prominent 
artist, whose face, with its low Greek brow and 
regular features, is constantly appearing in her 
husband’s pictures, is attired in a heavy white 
silk, falling around her in long straight folds. 
Her golden hair, projecting in classical fashion 
beyond the forehead, is bound by a wreath of 
white flowers ; a golden serpent above the elbow 
clasps the round white arm, 

Looking over any English assembly—concert, 
reception, or ball—one can almost invariably dis- 
tinguish the feminine members of one family by 
the similarity of their costumes. It is the gen- 
eral custom for sisters to dress alike. One may 
be blonde and the other brunette—they will both 
wear blue bonnets; one may have red hair and 
the other brown, but pink silk dresses will be 
deemed equally appropriate for both. So when 
two young girls, dressed in white silk gowns of 
exactly the same design, stand by the piano later 
in the evening and sing several pretty duets, the 
fact that they are “two daughters of one race” 
is patent to every eye. 

As has been said, nothing is lacking in the 
perfection of detail and arrangement. Handsome 
rooms, handsomely decorated for the occasion, 
brilliant lights, many-colored toilettes, and flash- 
ing jewels—everything to delight the eye is pres- 
ent. But alas for those who seek farther! A 
recent number of Harper’s Magazine contains a 
story to this effect. An American diplomatist, 
newly arrived ip London, was asked what he 
thought of Madame Tussaud’s, “ Well, it struck 
me as very much like the ordinary English 
party,” was the candid reply. 

No comparison could well have been happier. 
A stranger in the land, who has been fortunate 

to meet English ladies and gentlemen in 
their own homes en famille, to chat with them over 
the five-o’clock cup of tea, or to accompany them in 
a walk over the moors, will involuntarily exclaim, 
“What charming people! so unaffected, so. ge- 
nial, so pleasant of speech!” But let our stran- 
ger be placed in the midst of a number of people 
of this same class assembled together at an even- 
ing party, and in five cases out of six he will find 
himself in an atmosphere of mental paralysis. 
They stand about in groups, uttering an occa- 
sional commonplace, or sit against the wall, some- 
times speaking to their neighbors, oftener staring 
into'vacancy. There seems to be no freedom of 
circulation about the room, no promenading, sel- 
dom an exchange of place or partner, and conse-° 
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quently none of that interchange of thought or 
repartee so characteristic of an American assem- 
bly of the same nature. “I am so glad we are 
to have some Americans at our ‘at home,’ ” said 
an English lady to a friend from over the water ; 
“it will be sure to go off well then. You Amer- 
icans don’t mind walking about or speaking to 
somebody across the room, if you like, whereas 
we English are afraid to let our voices be heard.” 

reason for the dullness of these receptions 
may be found in the fact that introductions are 
considered “bad form.” Unfortunately, however, 
those who are responsible for the importation of 
this French idea failed to introduce with it that 
grace and cordiality of manner which renders 
French men and women at home and at their 
ease in whatever society they chance to find them- 
selves. The duty of an English hostess seems to 
consist in moving freely among her guests, speak- 
ing a few words to each person in the course of 
the evening. And yet doubts must sometimes 
cross her mind as to whether the whole duty of 
entertaining be then fulfilled. “I am so afraid 
you are having what in America you call ‘a stupid 
time,’ ” said the hostess of this night in question, 
sinking into a low chair, and looking anxiously 
about her. There was a room filled with good 
material going to waste for want of a presiding 
genius to bring the different factors together and 
consolidate them into a harmonized whole. A 
vague realization of this fact seenied to weigh 
upon the spirits of our hostess. One longed to 
offer her the suggestion that a few judicious in- 
troductions should be made, but a recollection of 
the rigidity of English conventionalism interposed 
and stifled the impulse. 

Recitations and music by professionals and 
amateurs vary the monotony of these evenings. 
French recitations have been very much in vogue 
of late, owing probably to the interest which the 
performances of the Comédie Frangaise have ex- 
cited; and very charming these recitations are. 
The actress steps before the company, and un- 
aided, without scenery or surroundings, succeeds 
in presenting to her audience a finished, spark- 
ling, and gracefully acted little comedietta. Then 
follows the supper. To this great fact of the 
evening much care and attention have been given. 
Champagne flows freely, and under its influence 
conversation grows lighter and easier in tone. 
The return to the drawing-room, however, often 
brings about a fatal relapse, in the midst of which, 
and after a few more recitations and songs, the 
guests disperse. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WORTH’S DRESSES. 


HE modistes who remain longest in Paris 
bring the latest novelties, and fill their rooms 
with dresses and wraps made by Worth. The oc- 
casions upon which these French dresses are to 
be worn are plainly defined by the length of the 
skirts ; thus there are short costumes for the 
street, demi-trains for the house, and long flow- 
ing trains for full-dress entertainments. Oth- 
erwise there is no set rule, and the designs are 
of endless variety. For instance, there are short 
basques and long ones, coat-shaped basques and 
the close polka shape ; and while paniers are seen 
on a great many skirts, there are almost as many 
with flat panels on the sides and plain undraped 
breadths behind. Thus individual tastes may be 
gratified, and ladies no longer appear to be dressed 
in uniform, This is also true in regard to colors, 
as there is no single color referred to as more 
fashionable than others, and the all-black cos- 
tumes so long in favor are now enlivened by col- 
ored trimmings of the gayest shades. Brocades 
that were displaced for a season by striped goods 
have re-asserted themselves, and are now shown 
in all fabrics, from those of the plainest wool up 
to velvet flowers on satin, sold at $16 to $20 a 
yard. Siciliennes in the fashionable shades of 
blue and red are imported to be used as parts of 
dresses, and satin de Lyon is preferred to gros 
grain, not merely for its glossy surface, but be- 
cause it does not wear shiny or cut in the creases. 
A basque with a trimmed skirt is the accepted 
fashion of the season for both plain and rich 
dresses; the suit of three pieces—basque, over- 
skirt, and lower skirt—is scarcely found at all 
among the importations, though the same effect 
is given by lower skirts that have regular over- 
skirts sewed in with the belt. There are also 
many over-dresses (the word polonaise is now lit- 
tle used by Parisian modistes) with panier dra- 
pery, or else in plainer redingote style. 

Among Worth’s new fancies is that of cutting 
the edges of the front of basques into elongated 
squares or “battlements.” The front is quite 
short, and each side is slit to form five battle- 
mented squares, making ten on the basque. These 
stop at the under-arm seam; there are then two 
side forms slightly longer, while the middle forms 
of the back are in long narrow habit shape. The 
squares are piped or corded on the edges. Long 
side forms for the back are not abandoned, but 
the short forms from the arm-hole are most used. 
Surplice or shawl-shaped necks and longer point- 
ed vest pieces or revers trim the fronts of dresses. 
Some of these bosom draperies are very full, 
while flatter trimmings are laid on others. The 
full shirred waists are seen on matiy dresses of 
soft fabrics, but experience proves that this full- 
ness is best confined to the front, where it gives 
a round bust, and the back is more becoming 
when made plain, as has long been the fashion. 
Hooks and eyes fasten many waists without but- 
tons and holes, especially on the gathered full 
waists, where buttons would destroy the effect, 
and also on sharply pointed corsages. The eyes 
are now covered with button-hole stitching of 
sewing silk the color of the dress. Some very 
rich basques have the edge finished with fringe, 
and there is then a row of fringe at the foot of 
the skirt. A French mode of trimming is to have 
a revers sweep down the front from the right 





shoulder seam, ourve at the waist line, and fasten 
on the left side of the waist with a bow and ends 
or tassels. This is handsome of black velvet em- 
broidered with jet and edged with jet fringe, as 
a trimming for a black silk or satin dress. An 
embossed velvet point is placed inside this, and 


there is no corresponding trimming on the left 


side. The narrow point of velvet is very stylish 
for-trimming both cloth and silk dresses. This 
is something between a plastron and a vest, as it 
begins broad at the neck in the shoulder seams, 
and ends in a sharp point at the waist line. 
Square collars of velvet, shaped like bibs, are 
also put on separately, instead of being sewed in 
as a Pompadour square. The new surplice or 
pointed necks have white crépe lisse folds inside, 
then a small revers of satin, which has also a 
high turned-over collar attached to it in moderate 
Directoire style. Outside of this revers and col- 
lar are three or four satin folds that pass around 
the back and widen low on the bosom, where they 
are rounded, instead of being square-cornered, 
and are finished with a great bow. The large 
bows of Directoire costumes are seen on many 
dresses. Sometimes this bow fastens the turned- 
aver collar at the throat, while below is an open 
square with a guimpe or shirred filling of lace, 
muslin, jet-beaded black net, or of satin. There 
is then a second bow below the open space, and 
this is usually at the left corner. 


CLOTH SUITS. 


The new cloth costumes have masculine styles 
peculiar to themselves. These are skirted coats 
double or single breasted, and perhaps the Tal- 
lien over-skirt drapery caught up high on one hip, 
and hanging straight elsewhere. This drapery is 
sewed in the belt with the silk lower skirt, and 
conceals all the silk not already hidden by two 
or three straight bands of the cloth covered with 
ten or twelve rows of stitching sewed on straight 
around without the slightest fullness. The bor- 
der flounce, even of most modest proportions, is 
not now so stylish as an edging of velvet two or 
three inches wide laid in box pleats and sewed 
on beneath the skirt braid. The loveliest blue- 
grays, gendarme blue, plum, and garnet shades 
are selected for cloth dresses, and these are ri- 
valled by plaid cloths that are not in tartan clan 
plaids, but in fancy bars and colors; thus gray 
has large bars formed of threads of red, and blue 
is barred with gold. The stitching is of the gay 
color in many parallel rows, forming a border 
three or four inches wide. Great wooden but- 
tons, or else painted Japanese metal buttons, are 
used on such dresses, and there is always a cra- 
vat, made like those sold for gentlemen, chosen in 
corresponding colors. There are few vests’ on 
these coats, but either the guimpe, the cravat, or 
the pointed revers sloping at the waist line is 
found; the former are on double-breasted gar- 
ments, and the latter on single fronts. 


COMBINATION COSTUMES, ETC. 


As we have already noted, the combination of 
two materials is used in less patchy ways than 
formerly, though perhaps not so economically. 
Thus, instead of alternating forms of two materials 
in a basque, the entire basque is of one fabric, 
while the skirt is of different stuff, with the basque 
fabric for trimming. A Frenchy costume made 
for a New Orleans belle will illustrate this, and 
will also show how color may be stylishly used 
on black suits. The materials are black satin de 
Lyon, and black brocade with small figures of red 
and pale blue with olive foliage; red satin is then 
used for facings, fans, ete. The skirted coat is 
of the gay brocade, with red satin shirred as a 
guimpe inthe neck. The short skirt of black sat- 
in de Lyon has flat narrow side gores of the bro- 
cade forming panels that are faced on the front 
edge with red satin, and quite separate from the 
skirt foundation ; these are plain to the foot with- 
out a flounce. The black front gore is flat, with 
fans of scarlet satin set in at the foot. The back 
drapery is formed of three full breadths of satin 
de Lyon laid in lengthwise pleats that are not 
pressed flatly, and are slightly caught up at the 
bottom to show other red fan-pleatings. Squares 
of black satin edged with jet fringe are on the 
hips across the brocaded panels. Large jet but- 
tons with gold eyes fasten the coat. A round 
reticule made of the brocade, with shirred red 
satin at the top, is suspended from the arm by 
ribbon strings. Other costumes have the bro- 
cade introduced as paniers on the skirt, and in 
some instances the paniers tie in a knot directly 
in front below the basque, and hang plain down 
the front to the foot, where they are trimmed 
with fringe. Such paniers are seen of black em- 
bossed velvet on black silk or satin skirts, while 
the basque has a velvet guimpe, or a pointed front, 
collar, cuffs, and pockets. 

Scarf sashes across the front breadths as low 
as the knee are used on short suits. They are 
much used on pleated front breadths, and begin 
on the left side quite high, extending diagonally 
to the left below the knee, where they end in a 
great bow. 

In some combination dresses the lower skirt 
and coat basque are of velvet, satin, cloth, or cor- 
duroy, while the drapery, which in this instance 
forms a short Marie Antoinette over-skirt, is of 
camel’s-hair; in other suits the coat will be of 
figured velvet, the over-skirt of plain wool, and 
the lower skirt of plain velvet or else the striped 
corduroy velvet. Occasionally a corduroy skirt 
of peculiar blue, plum, or maroon shade is seen 
with a skirted coat and Marie Antoinette over- 
skirt of plaid cloth of quaint coloring, mixing 
blue or plum with old gold. 


WORTH’S WRAPS. 


Worth sends both very small and very large 
wraps, also very plain and very elaborately trimmed 
garments. For instance, a black satin coat has no 
trimming but a separate vest of the richest fig- 
ured India cashmere, which is longer than the 


-black coat in front, behind, and on the sides. A 





single large button at the wrist is on the absolutely 
plain coat sleeve of this elegant garment. In op- 
— to this are large black satin cloaks with 

sleeves nearly covered with jet embroid- 
ery. Black camel’s-hair wraps are short, and 
have new closed puffed sleeves inserted in the 
clinging sides. Checked gold and black silk lin- 
ing is much used on these graceful mantles. 
Black Sicilienne coats are in marquise shape, sin- 
gle-breasted, sloping open from the throat down, 
and disclosing a vest of white cloth. Very broad 
jet drop passementerie is down each side of the 
front of such coats, and they are otherwise un- 
trimmed. The back is precisely like a gentle- 
man’s frock-coat, and the waist line is defined by 
two buttons. A round collar to such coats is of 
fur seal, plush, or velvet. The buttons on the 
vest are wooden moulds covered with the white 
cloth. 

NOVELTIES IN BUTTONS. 


Large wooden buttons are used on cloth suits 
and wraps made by Worth. They come in wal- 
nut wood alone, or in lighter oak and walnut to- 
gether. Another novelty in buttons is that of 
having them made of the material used for trim- 
ming the dress, but instead of covering moulds 
with this fabric, they are regularly mounted on 
metal, with rims of steel, jet, or gilt. Another 
tasteful fancy is a set of buttons of cream white 
porcelain decorated in colors by hand, and each 
button bearing a different device, as a bee, a bird, 
a spray of flowers, a fan, etc. Six buttons are 
furnished for the front of a coat, two of larger 
size for the sleeves, and two still larger for the 
back of the waist. New jet buttons for coats of 
satin or velvet are of smooth polished jet the size 
of a silver half dollar, and are sewed on through 
two gold-rimmed eyes that ornament the centre. 


VARIETIES. 


The newest jet fringes are made of strings of 
graduated jet beads that are hollow, yet are beau- 
tifully cut in facets. 

Elegant petticoats to be worn beneath dressy 
short costumes are of garnet or else black satin, 
trimmed with two pleated flounces edged with 
white lace, either Breton or Russian. The nov- 
elty consists in the back being drawn into puffs 
that are stuffed with hair, and, when worn, these 
form a small bustle that holds out the skirts as 
much as is considered stylish. 

Red cashmere under-skirts of bright scarlet, 
of cardinal red, garnet, and wine-colors, are heavy 
enough for warmth. They are trimmed with 
pleated flounces around the bottom and up the 
back to the belt, and are also provided with a 
regular bustle of curved whalebone set in cases 
at the top. 

New point d’esprit laces for cravat bows omit 
the points or dots altogether, and are merely the 
plain Breton net button-holed in saw-tooth notch- 
es, and laid in fine knife pleats. Other patterns 
have the dots in rows crossing the lace from the 
selvedge to the worked edge. 

New sashes for evening dresses are imported 
in very gay brocaded flowers on white or tinted 
grounds. They are eight or ten inches wide; 
importers bring with these narrower ribbons of 
trimming width, in the same design, for making 
bows on other parts of the dress. 

Corsage bouquets of two or three kinds of 
flowers in a large cluster are now furnished by 
the modiste with almost all street costumes. 

New muslin and lace fichus are held by gold 
rings like the scarf rings used by gentlemen. 
Lord Stanley scarfs, and others of wide flat folds 
precisely like those worn by gentlemen, are made 
of satin or of brocade to match the trimming on 
ladies’ dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; and 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Grant, soon after arriving in San Fran- 
cisco, was asked in what country she was most 
cordially received and had the greatest pleasure. 
She replied: “It would be impossible to dis- 
criminate, we were given such a warm reception 
everywhere. My impressions of Japan are the 
most marked, for we went there at the most de- 
lightful season. The country is beautiful, the 
scenery exquisite, and it possessed the addition- 
al charm of being so novel—all so different from 
anything I had ever seen before in Europe or 
America. In China I saw less of the country 
than I would have liked, The General went 
about more than I did. You know, it is so dif- 
ferent there—the men and women never go to- 
gether. I paid a visit to the wife of the Viceroy 
on her invitation, and took dinner there—an 
honor never before accorded an American wom- 
an. ‘The wives of the British, French, Austrian, 
and American consuls were also there. Every- 
thing was conducted in very much the same 
manner as here, save that we had to talk with 
her through an interpreter. She expressed her- 
self very well, however. The dinner was served 
in ogee eect but consisted of alternate Chi- 
nese amd European courses. I tasted only of 
the Chinese dishes, for the others I could have 
every day. The American consul—who, by-the- 
way, is from Oregon—had his two young daugh- 
ters there, and their piano was carried to the 
palace for the evening, at the request of the Vice- 
roy’s wife, and the young ladies played and sang. 
She expressed herself very much delighted with 
the music, and assured us that next time she 
should have her own piano.” 

—The ex-Empress EvGE&nre is said to have an- 
nounced her intention to live in absolute retire- 
ment, so that a settlement of her fortune will be 
necessary. Her son’s will is not exactly valid 
according to English law, not having been signed 
by the testator in the presence of two witnesses ; 
but as the Empress alone could contest its valid- 
ity, no opposition will be raised. 

—Miss CHRISTINE LapD, to whom the trustees 
of Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, voted 
an honorary stipend and an invitation to continue 
her mathematical studies at that institution, has 
just left her home in Connecticut to begin her 





work at the university. Her great mathematical 
ability has been particularly shown in an orig- 
inal solution of a famous geometrical problem, 
which solution, published in a journal of mathe- 
matics, has attracted earnest attention both here 
and abroad. Miss Lapp has been invited to take 
a special course at Harvard, under the teaching 
of Professor Petre, and she has also received 
marks of appreciation from Europe. She was 
graduated by Vassar, and is accomplished in 
Greek and Latin as well as in mathematics. She 
is, indeed, a very clever person—‘ for a girl;”’ 
and it is ae by a rash and jealous mathe- * 
matician of the stronger sex that “ she is a Ladd, 
after all !’? 

—Miss Brappon’s thirty-fifth novel, The Clo- 
ven Foot, which was issued last spring by HaRPER 
& Brorusrs, has lately been published in Eng- 
land by Messrs. J. & kh MAXWELL. Her new 
annual, The Mistletoe Bough, will appear early in 
November. As an indication of the revival of 
the book trade in England, it may be mentioned 
that 25,000 copies of Vizen, at two shillings, were 
sold within the first fortnight of publication. 

—Five ladies will take the Greek instruction 
| fpr in Cambridge by Harvard professors. 

ix are to take Latin, one Sanscrit, five English, 
six German, eighty-four French, three philoso- 
phy, five political economy, two history, two 
music, five mathematics, two physics, and three 
botany. Four have taken the four years, and 
eighteen the special courses. 

—The Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph speaks of a young American lady, Miss 
Work, of New York, who is remarkable for per- 
sonal beauty. Miss WorK accompanied Judge 
Swayne, of the United States Supreme Court, 
and family, during a recent tour through Europe. 
The correspondent says: ** Could I fitly describe 
the small, exquisitely shaped head, with its wavy 
tresses coiled and simply braided at the back, 
the statuesque lovely features, the glowing yet 
delicate tints of the complexion, the wonder- 
ful sapphire blue of the large expressive eyes, 
set in long jetty lashes, my pen might rival the 
pencil of CaBangeL. The young lady is said to 

reatly resemble the celebrated English beauty 

ady UDLEY, but her features are much more 
finely cut, and possess a degree of animation 
and variety of expression that are lacking to 
the somewhat immobile countenance of that 
‘daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most 
divinely fair.’ If these lines ever come to the 
knowledge of my beauteous young country- 
woman, I trust her maiden delicacy will not be 
wounded by this little outburst of sincere ad- 
miration on the part of one of her own sex and 
nationality.’’ 

—The late Mark Horkrys, of San Francisco, 
is proved to have been a much richer man than 
he was supposed to be. Since the first appraisal 
of his estate the appraisers have discovered 
$5,000,000 in government bonds and $300,000 in 
gold coin, which at the beginning of their labors 
was not known to them or any of the heirs. The 
original appraisement showed a valuation of 

,000,000. This recent discovery increases it 
to $23,300,000, which is one of the largest estates 
that has yet gone to probate in this country. 

—A Paris correspondent of the Chicago Times 
says that if a lady tourist from America wishes 
to behold a realization of what is supposed to be 
very high style in dress, she has only to go to 
Wortn’s and ask for‘ Miss Mary.”’ “An Eng- - 
lish brunette will respond to your summons—a 
brunette with large blue eyes and a slender fig- 
ure, and a mien of blended reserve and dignity. 
She will take your orders with the air of a queen, 
and will move to execute them with the step of 
aduchess. She is the very incarnation of style; 
that mysterious quality is diffused throughout 
her being, from the summit of her dark-tressed 
head down to the tip of her shapely slipper. 
Were she clad in a tow bag, fastened around her 
waist with a hempen cord, she would impart to 
that garb a subtle air of elegance. She is always 
arrayed in some one of the latest creations of 
the presiding divinity, and whatever it may be, 
she looks wellinit. Her smooth, pale complex- 
ion defies the effects of color, and she can wear 
pale green or golden yellow with equal impuni- 
ty. Ruffs can not deform her throat, and puffed 
sleeves are powerless to impart an ungraceful 
carriage to her arms. She moves in a tie-back 
like a swan, and carries a train with the uncon- 
scious ease of a mermaid. She is never flustered 
or put out, or impertinent or familiar. Stout 
matrons and skinny maidens, beholding the 
charm and grace of her appearance, ascribe it 
all to her gown, whereof they straightway order 
duplicates, making guys of themselves in the 
process. She is the worthy prime minister to 
the acknowledged king of fashion.”’ 

—General SHERMAN, speaking recently of the 
early career of his brother, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, says that when quite young he was 
taken into the law office of his brother CHaRrLzs, 
at Mansfield, to help about the office, and make 
himself as useful as he could. There he contin- 
ued until one day, in his twenty-first year, he 
asked CHARLES for fifty dollars. CHARLES was 
alarmed. What could the boy mean by asking 
for this large sum? JOHN proceeded to explain 
that he wanted to go to Columbus to be admit- 
ted to the bar. This was a still greater surprise. 
The boy had never asked his brother to train 
him for the law, nor did he appear to be training 
himself. So CHARLEs said to him, “You can 
not be admitted to the bar without knowing 
some law.’’ JOHN insisted that he knew more 
law than some others who had passed an exam- 
ination, and that he was determined, if he could 
raise the money. ‘But why do you want so 
large a sum ?’’ was the reply. Jon explained 
that in the first place he must have respectable 
clothing, and that the balance would be required 
for hotel and travelling expenses. The elder 
brother assented ; the clothes were ordered, and 
on the very day that JoHN was twenty-one, he 
presented himself before the proper authorities 
at Columbus, and passed a very flattering exam- 
ination. On returning to Mansfield he notified 
CHARLES that he was going to Iowa to practice 
law. The latter remonstrated on the ground 
that there was room enough in Mansfield for 
them both, and that, too, in his office. This re- 
sulted in articles of copartnership, and the paint- « 
ing of JOHN SHERMAN’S name on the sign as an 
attorney at law. That partnership continued 
until, at the formation of the Republican party, 
JOHN was sent to Congress by the Republicans 
of his district, from whence he was transferred 
to the United States Senate for three successive 
terms, and in which he had served for sixteen 
years, until he was called te the cabinet of Pres- 
ident Hayes, 
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Velvet and Satin Hat. 

Tue drooping brim of this hat is covered and lined with black velvet, 
and the crown is covered smoothly with black satin. The trimming 
consists of a double strip of black silk tulle, which is pointed on the ends, 
embroidered with black beads, and edged on the bottom with a fringe of 
similar beads, as shown by the illustration. This strip is caught together 
} in the middle of the front and on the right side by agrafes of steel and 
: jet. Loops and folds of black velvet and a spray of dark roses complete 
‘ the trimming. 

. Felt Bonnet. 
i Tue brim of this mastic gray felt bonnet is broad in front and narrow 
behind, and is bound with shirred gros grain ribbon of the same shade, 








the right side is a blue-green changeable bird. A spray of red roses is 
set under the brim on the right side. 


Crochet Hood. 

Tuts hood is worked with a double thread of white Shetland wool and 
a wooden crochet-needle. The foundation is worked in transposed chain 
stitch scallops, which consist of 5 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), beginning at the middle and crocheting 37 rounds, in which widen 
once on each corner. The edge of the hood is trimmed with a border 
(see Fig. 1, on page 705, Bazar No. 44, Vol. XII). The border is work- 
ed in connection with the last round of the foundation, as follows: 1st 
round.—Always alternately 6 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., 8 ch., pass over 1 ch. scallop; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
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Fett Bonnet. 












Fur Hart, 


first de. in this round. 2d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 5 
de. on the middle vein of the next 6 de. in the preceding round, then 
always alternately 8 ch., 6 dc. on the middle vein of the next 6 de., 
but finally, instead of the last 6 de., work only 1 sl. on the 3d of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 3d-—7th rounds.—Like 
the preceding round, but widen on the corners so that the work may 
not draw. Each point finishing the border is composed of six small 


set on so as to form a binding half an inch deep in front and an 

inch deep in the back. The inside of the brim is lined with a 
: shirring of maroon satin. The bonnet is trimmed in front with a 
j bow of mastic gros grain ribbon four inches wide, edged with satin 
stripes. The knot is finished with a steel agrafe. Similar ribbon 
is wound around the crown, fastened on the sides, and continued 
to form strings. The string at the left side is fastened by a steel 
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; ’ Painted Lace Cravat Bow. 
| EMBROIDERED GRENADINE Cravat Bow. 


rosettes, worked separately, and tacked together, or 
else joined to each other in the course of the work. 
For each rosette work 5 ch., * for one dot six times 
alternately throw the thread on the needle, take up 1 
st. from the Ist of the 5 ch. worked previously (to 
do this, insert the needle in the st., and carry it over 


agrafe. On the right side the bonnet is trimmed with a | 
bird in changeable colors. 


Fur Hat. 
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Crocuet Hoop. 
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—MIGNARDISE AND Crocnet EpGine 
ror LINGERIE. 








Fig. 2.—Micnarpisk anp Crocnet Epcinc 
ror LINGERIE. 
















bon, at the same time fastening in a piping of black 
satin. Around the crown is wound black satin rib- 
bon two inches wide, which is tacked down behind, 
~on the sides, and is continued to form strings. - From “= the st. and threads thrown over together, 5 ch., 
the middle of the front toward the left side are set Fig. 1.—Crocuet Squank Fig. 2.—Crocuet Tarke- _— Fig. 8.—Knrrrep anp Orocnet and repeat five times from +, but in every rep- 
one long and two short black ostrich feathers, and on Suawi.—[See Fig. 5.] CORNERED SHAWL. Square Suawi.—[See Fig. 4.] etition work the dot on the same st. on which the 


the thread, drawing the latter through in a st.), 
draw out each st. to a considerable length, so that 
the dot shall be large and full, then work off all 
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first dot was worked ; finally, 1 sl. on the st. with 


which the first dot was worked off. For each 
point combine six rosettes, observing the illus- 
tration, join the points with the border, and into 
the rosettes knot strands of worsted twelve 
threads thick, eight inches long, and laid double. 


Girl’s and Lady’s Street Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty toilette for a girl of ten or 
twelve years is composed of gendarme blue wool, 
with blue velvet garniture and satin bows. The 
skirt has four gathered bias flounces. The waist 
is a long basque opening over a pleating of silk, 
with revers, collar, cuffs, and pockets of velvet. 
Gray felt hat, with blue velvet and blue feathers 
for trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This black wool dress is ornamented 
with black brocaded velvet. The satin de Lyon 
skirt has flounces of the same. The wool apron 
over-skirt has two points behind, one of which is 
finished with velvet, the other with satin pleat- 
ing. ‘The long basque has a border of the velvet, 
also collar and 


cuffs. Black SOE PO PES 
velvet bonnet, 
with changeable 


satin for trim- 
ming, and os- 
trich plumes of 
red and black. 


Knitted and 
Crochet 
Shawls, Figs. 


See illustrations 
on page 712, 
Figs. 1 and 

5. — Crocuer 

Square SHawt. 

This shawl is 

worked with a 

double thread 

of white Shet- 

land wool and a 

wooden crochet- 

needle, in an 


open-work de- 4 
sign (see detail 
Fig. 5). The 


edge is border- 
ed with a round 
of chain stitch 
scallops, _ into 
which are fast- 
ened tassels of 
worsted at the 
same time. To 
work the shawl 

in at the 
middle with a 
foundation of 
8 ch. (chain 
stitch), close 
these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip 
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stitch), and work 
always going i on 
forward as fol- i we 


lows: 1st round. 
—Four times al- 
ternately 3 ch., 
for one widen- 
ing on the next 
corner work 2 
se. separated by 
8 ch. on the sec- 
ond following 
st. (stitch). 2d 
round,—2 sl. on 
the next 2 st. 
in the preced- 
ing round, 2 
ch., which count 
as first de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 
de. on the same 
st. on which the 
preceding — sl. 
was worked, 2 
de., the upper 
veins of which 
are worked off 
together, on the 
st. on which the 
preceding de. 
was worked. 
(Every follow- 
ing round is 
worked in this 
manner, except 
that in the be- 
ginning, instead 
of 2 sl., only 1 
sl. is worked. 
This beginning will be described simply by 4 de.) 
Seven times alternately 2 ch., 4 de., working off 
the upper veins of the first and last two of these 
together, on the middle of the next 3 ch. (every 
4 de. are worked in this manner, which will not 
be referred to further); finally, 2 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first de. in this round. 3d round.—4 de, on 
the middle vein. of the next 4 de. in the preced- 
ing round, * 8 ch., for one widening on the next 
corner work 4 de., 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein 
of the next 4 de., then 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle 
vein of the next 4 dc., and repeat three times 
from *, but finally, instead of the last 4 de., work 
only 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 4th 
round.—4 de. on the middle vein of the next 4 
de. in the preceding round, ¥ 3 ch., for one wid- 
ening on the next corner work 4 de. on the mid- 
dle vein of the next 4 de., 3 ch., 4 de. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch., 3 ch., 4 de. on the mid- 
dle vein of the next 4 de., then 3 ch., 4 de. on 
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the middle vein of the next 4 de., and repeat | 
three times from * ; but finally, instead of the | 
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last 4 de. work 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 
5th round.—4 de. on the middle vein of the next 
4 de. in the preceding round, * 1 ch., 1 se; on 
the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 4 de. on the 
middle vein of the next 4 de., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., for one widening 
work 4 de., 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein of the 
next 4 de., then 1 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the 
next 8 ch., 1 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein of the 
next 4 de., 1 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 
3 ch., 1 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein of the next 
4 de., and repeat three times from *, but-finally, 
instead of the last 4 de., work only 1 sl. on the 
first de. in this round. 6th round.—4 de. on the 
middle vein of the next 4 de., * 3 ch., 4 de. on 
the middle vein of the following 4 de., 3 ch., for 
one widening work 4 dc. on the middle vein of 
the next 4 de., 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle of the 
next 3 ch., 8 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein of the 
next 4 ch., then 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein 
of the next 4 de., 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle vein 
of the following 4 dc., and repeat three times 
from *, but finally, instead of the last 4 de., 
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Fies. 1 anp 2.—GIRL’S AND 


work only 1 sl. on the first de. in this round 
Repeat 15 times the 5th and 6th rounds, but the 
number of pattern figures increases to correspond 
with the widening. Finish the shawl with a round 
of ch. scallops, having first made a number of 
tassels. These are composed of strands of Shet- 
land wool 35 threads thick, eight inches long, 
laid double, and tied, and are crocheted in’as fol- 
lows: * 1 8c..on the middle vein of the next 4 
de. on the edge, 3 ch., but with the first of these 
catch the loop at the top of the tassel, formed by 
tying the strand, 1 sc. on the next se. (or, if the 
8 ch. come next, on the middle of these, at the 
same time catching the st. beneath in the round 
before the last), 3 ch., and repeat from *; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet THREE-coRNERED Suawt. This 
shawl is worked with a double thread of white 
Shetland wool and a coarse crochet-needle in a 
dot design (see Fig. 2, on page 705, Bazar No. 
44, Vol. XII.). The under edge is finished with 
two, borders worked with beige-colored Shetland 








wool in six shades, and the upper edge with one 
narrow border worked with white and the dark- 
est shade of beige wool. The design for these 
borders was shown by Fig. 4,on page 705, Bazar 
No, 44, Vol. XII. Begin the shawl at the middle 
on the side forming the top with a foundation of 
19 st., and work in rounds always going forward, 
fastening the beginning and end of the wool 
carefully, as follows: 1st round (crocheting very 
loosely. The wrong side of the work forms the 
right side of the shawl).—For one. widening work 
4 ch., * 1 sde. (short double crochet) on the 
next foundation st., pass over 1 st., 1 dot on the 
next st. (for this throw the thread twice on the 
needle, take up 1 st. from the corresponding st., 
not in the ordinary manner, but after inserting 
the needle, carry it over the thread, drawing the 
latter through for a st., twice alternately throw 
the thread over, take up 1 st. as before from the 
same st., then work off together all the st. which 
have been taken up and the threads thrown over, 
excepting the first thread, and work off the latter 
together with the first st. on the needle), pass 














LADY’S STREET DRESSES. 





side of the shawl, work always alternately 3 sde. 
on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, work- 
ing the first two of these on the first st., 9 ch., 
pass over 1 st., but with the 9 ch. of the first and 
last pattern figures no st. should be passed over, 
2d round (with the next shade of the wool).—Al- 
ways alternately 3 sdc. on the next 8 sde. in the 
preceding round, 9 ch. 3d-6th rounds.—In the 
manner of the preceding round, but in every fol 
lowing one of these rounds, in each pattern fig 
ure, work ] ch. more than in the preceding round, 
using the next shade of the wool. Next work a 
similar border on the right side of the shawl, on 
the free veins of the 27th round, and finish the 
upper edge with the narrow border worked as 
follows: lst round (with white wool).—On the 
wrong side of the shawl »* work 1 se. on the 
next edge st., pass over the interval of 4 st., 8 
de. on the next st., pass over the interval of 4 st., 
and repeat from *. 2d round (with the darkest 
shade).—1 de. on each st. in the preceding round. 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Kwnitrrep anp Crocnet SquaRE 
Saaw.. This shawl is worked with a single 
thread of white 
Shetland wool 

| and coarse steel 
knitting-needles. 
The edge is fin- 
ished with a bor- 
der. Begin the 
shawl on one 
side with a foun- 
dation worked 
very loose, and 
divisible by 8 
(200 stitches in 


the _ original), 
and knit in 
rounds going 


back and forth, 
as follows: lst 
and 2d rounds. 
—All knit plain. 


3d round (see 
detail Fig. 4).— 
« Four times 


alternately 2 k. 
(knit plain), for 
one knot place 
the needles per- 
pendicularly a 
quarter of an 
inch apart, slip 


the working 
thread through 
|} underneath the 
right needle, 
and wind it 10 
| times about 
| both needles, 
from the front 
to the back, 


catch the wind- 
ings between 
the thumb and 
forefinger of the 
left hand, draw 
out the right- 
hand needle, in- 
sert it in the 
windings from 
the upper to the 
under side, draw 
the working 
thread through 
ina st., knit off 
the latter, and 
draw over the 
2d of the st. 
previously knit 
plain, then 8 
k., and repeat 
from *; finally, 
omit the 8 k. 
4th round.—All 
knit plain. 5th 
round.— * Four 
times alternate- 
ly 2 k., take up, 
1 st. from the 
next dot  be- 
neath in the 
round before the 
last, knit it off, 


and draw over 
the second of 
the 2 st. pre- 
viously knit 


plain, then 8 k., 
and repeat from 
* ; finally, omit 
the 8 st. knit 
plain. Repeat 
three times 
the 2d — 5th 
rounds. 18th- 
33d rounds.— 


over 1 st., and repeat four times from *, but in | All knit plain. Repeat always the 3d-33d rounds 


the second repetition, for one widening in the 
middle, work on all the foundation st. instead of 
passing over 1 st. as directed ; finally, 1 sde. on 
the last foundation st., and for one widening on 
this side work 4 ch. 2d round.—For one widen- 
ing work 4 ch., 1 dot like those in the preceding 
round on the next st., 1 sde. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then always alternately 1 dot on the 
next sde. in the preceding round, 1 sde. on the 
upper veins of the next dot, but on the middle 
st. of the middle widening work 2 sde. separated 
by 1 dot, work the end the same as the beginning 
of the round, and finally for one widening work 
4 ch. 38d-26th rounds.—Like the preceding 
round, but of course the number of pattern fig- 
ures increases in every following round to corre- 
spond with the widenings. 27th-30th rounds.— 
J,sde. on each st., but in each round work 3 wid- 
enings. Next work the border on the two sides 
at the bottom, as follows: Ist round.—With the 
lightest shade of the beige wool, on the right 





until a suitable length is gained, then cast off the 
st. loosely. The border (see Fig. 3, on page 705, 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. XII.) is crocheted with a 
single thread and a medium-sized steel crochet- 
needle, as follows: 1st round.—Always. alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next edge st., 7 ch., with these 
pass over half an inch on the edge, but on the 
corners with 5 of the ch. scallops pass over only 
an eighth of an inch, so that the border shall 
not draw. 2d round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in 
the preceding round, always alternately 1 se. on 
the following st., 7 ch., pass over 7 st. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 3d round.— 

Like the preceding round. 4th round.—3 sl. on 
the next 3 st. in the preceding round, * 1 se. 
on the following st., 3 ch., for one dot insert the 
crochet-needle in the fourth following st., so that 
the latter is half an inch apart from ‘the st. pre- 
viously on the needle, catch it between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, wind the work-, 
ing thread 10 times ardund both st., from the 
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wrong side toward the front, draw the needle out 
of the st. in which it was inserted, holding the 
windings at the same time, work off the st. on 
the needle, to the outside, over the windings, 
drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter 
from the wrong side to the front in the third of 
the 8 ch. worked previously, take up the dropped 
st., and draw it through, insert the needle in the 
windings from the front toward the back, draw 
the thread through the preceding st., forming a 
new st., 2 ch., catch the windings on the outside 
toward the left with 1 st., then 3 ch., pass over 
7 st.,and repeat from *; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
se. in this round. 5th round.—3 sl. on the next 
3 st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., then always 
alternately with 1 sc. catch the next dot in the 
preceding round, 7 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
sc. in this round. 6th and 7th rounds.—Like 
the 4th and 5th rounds, 8th and 9th rounds.— 
Like the 2d and 3d rounds, 10th-18th rounds. 
—Always alternately like the 4th and 5th rounds. 








A SHADOW ON A WALL. 


HILIP TRAPIER laid a letter before him on 
his writing-table, and studied the signature 
carefully. It was a familiar signature to him al- 
ready—his uncle’s. He had read many a letter 
before this signed Keith Trapier. So much the 
easier was his task of copying thename. He did 
so next on the face of a bank check, which he filled 
up for the sum of two thousand dollars, payablé 
to his own order. 

A forgery! 

He did this with a white face, but with a steady 
hand. His uncle was in Europe, and he had been 
intrusted with the care of his property. He was 
positive that there was money enough im bank to 
meet this check. He needed it for an emergency, 
but not for his own necessities. Within a week 
he would be able to replace the money. 

This was the emergency. A distant cousin, 
Sydney Lee, had died suddenly, leaving two daugh- 
ters to fight the world—two girls who would in 
any case have appealed to Philip both as his kins- 
women and as women, but who were, moreover, 
young and beautiful, and one of whom, Helen, had 
touched Philip’s heart. 

These girls’ father had never been a rich man, 
but before his death he had become greatly in- 

‘volved. There was a mortgage on the family 
place which would fall due within a month after 
the death of Mr. Lee. His daughters had no 
means whatever to meet it. 

Philip was a poor man himself. He, however, 
owned a small piece of land which would sell for 
fifteen hundred dollars; five hundred dollars he 
could contrive to raise. He instantly put his 
place in the market, and succeeded in finding a 
purchaser. But this man could not make the 
payment as soon as he had at first expected. It 
would fall several days behind the time when the 
Lees must either pay off the mortgage on their 
home or give it up. Their creditor was a hard 
man, and anxious to close a bargain so eminent- 
ly advantageous to himself. At any other time, 
perhaps, the girls could have borrowed the money 
better. But never had there been such depres- 
sion in the money market as now. Friend after 
friend to-whom they had applied had told them 
that it would be impossible to advance them such 
a sum at present. 

When Farmer Giles entered Philip Trapier’s of- 
fice and told him that he could not pay him the 
cash down for bis lots until the first of the month, 
Philip felt as though he had been dealt a blow 
between the eyes. But no, those girls should not 
be turned out. Then he had weighed the risks, 
and the result had been he had forged his un-. 
cle’s name. 

Do you despise him? A forger—a common 
criminal ! 

I will in extenuation not so much as urge, I 
will simply state, the fact that he was then but 
twenty-one years of age. He had always been 
regarded as a prodigy in the family—an aston- 
ishing person, who was a man before he was a 
boy. His uncle Keith had given a proof of his 
confidence in him by leaving him in charge of his 
property when he sailed for Europe. is had 
inspired other people with confidence. Philip 
had gone into the real estate business, and was 
doing well. He had hada very indifferent edu- 
cation : his father had died in his early childhood, 
and left his mother very poor. It had been as 
much as she and Philip could do to pay for food 


-and raiment, to say nothing of books, until Mrs. 


Trapier had died, six months ago. The five hun- 
dred dollars he had on hand now were the first 
bank deposit Philip had ever owned in his life. 
The land had also reverted to him after his moth- 
er’s death through a relative of hers. He had won- 
dered once why; he knew now. Hitherto he had 
only cared to make money for his mother’s sake. 

Some men invariably fancy women who are 
their seniors. Helen Lee was certainly five years 
older than Philip. But she had all the charm 
and freshness of an immortal beauty, and she had 
a strong character and a cultivated mind besides. 
“This love is of the heart, the mind, the soul,” 
Philip said to himself. In a word, she establish- 
ed an influence over him. He would gladly have 
gone to the stake for her. He sold his honor, 
poor wretch, for her sake. 

He walked in upon her abruptly one June aft- 
ernoon, as she sat on the piazza reading a novel. 
He could not quite bring himself to sign his un- 
cle’s name—to borrow his uncle’s name, he called 
it. Ifhe only dared put the case to her. But of 
course this could not be. Her pure hands must 
not touch pitch even in thought. 

“How much should a man be willing to do for 
a friend ?” he asked her suddenly, 

“There is no limit to a true friend’s service,” 
Helen replied, instantly. 

Amy Lee’s voice fell in: “Yes, there is. Wrong- 
doing is the limit. You wouldn’t have a friend | 
disgrace himself to serve you, would you ?” 





Sometimes an angel speaks through a mortal 
in this way, and we call it a presentiment, a fore- 
boding, the shadow of a coming event. Philip 
stared at Amy curiously. ‘I had not loved thee, 
dear, so much, loved I not honor more,’” she re- 
peated, softly, and moved away. 

“T don’t. agree with Amy,” Helen said, when 
her sister was out of sight. “I hope I would be 
willing to peril my soul for any one I loved. And 
if I were guilty of a crime for his sake, I believe 
the recording angel would wipe it out with a tear, 
as he did Uncle Toby’s oath.” 

Philip went home and signed the check. 

The bank where it was to be presented was 
fifty miles away. The creditor of the Lee sisters 
accepted it with complacency. Keith Trapier’s 
signature was known and respected. His nephew 
had apparently embraced prompt measures to 
communicate with him. The check was forward- 
éd at once to Firm & Co. 

But an unexpected contingency had arisen. 
Mr. Keith Trapier was dead. His widow, who 
disliked her husband’s nephew, had not seen fit 
to communicate with Philip on the subject, but 
she bad sent a cable dispatch to the bank, direct- 
ing certain business matters to be seen to. The 
forged check was dated some days after Mr. 
Keith Trapier’s death. It could not fail to excite 
immediate suspicion on being presented. It was 
traced back immediately to Philip. 

Firm & Co., disposed to be on the best of 
terms with the powers that be, consulted the 
brother of Mrs. Trapier, who lived in the same 
town with them, as to what had best be done. 
Mr. Stevenson shared his sister’s prejudices. He 
was overcome with horror at the discovery of 
Philip’s treachery. A forgery? There was only 
one way to deal with a forger. The young man 
must be arrested immediately. 

Meanwhile Philip had lived under that dark 
and haunting cloud of dread which precedes a 
misfortune. He felt it coming so surely that 
when the officers of the law walked into his of- 
fice and arrested him one morning it was almost 
a relief. The worst was over. And his regret 
and unhappiness were less for himself than for 
the women he had tried to help, when it was 
explained to him that the check had been pro- 
tested. But there was still a loop-hole of escape 
for them. The constables had had a very tedi- 
ous trip up the river. The steamboat had run 
aground, and thus her passage had been prolong- 
ed. By a curious coincidence this was the very 
day when Farmer Giles had promised to pay. 
The hard creditor would accept that payment 
now, perhaps. 

But he would not. He availed himself only 
too gladly of a legal quibble to obtain immedi- 
ate possession of the Lee place. Philip’s offense 
had been all in vain. All that remained for him 
was to invest his entire worldly means in the 
name of Helen Lee, and to notify her of the fact 
through a lawyer. She was not formally instruct- 
ed as to whom she was indebted for this bene- 
faction. She must have guessed; but as she had 
far rather not know, she did not pursue any in- 
quiries on the subject. She was very keen-witted. 
She never met Philip after his disgrace—that is, 
not until years had \—but she wove a co- 
herent tale out of the loose threads of facts in 
her possession, and her conjectures were not far 
wrong. She was assured in her secret soul that 
Philip had sinned in order to save her from trouble. 

She and Amy did not give up their home, after 
all. The hard creditor proposed to handsome 
Helen to stay on—as his wife. Had she been 
free to choose, she confessed to herself, she 
would not have chosen him; but she did not con- 
sider that she was free to choose. She was not 
fit to cope with poverty. And there was Amy. 
It was her duty to give Amy a home. 

So on the day that Philip was consigned to the 
penitentiary for ten years, she married Mr. Gray. 

The only person who shared Philip’s troubles, 
who sorrowed over his disgrace, was his old col- 
ored mammy. She had nursed him from his 
cradle; she worshipped the very ground he 
walked on.. When this terrible misfortune over- 
took him, she extenuated what he had done in 
her faithful heart, and hated those who, as she 
considered, had hunted him down. She staid on 
in the little house where he and his mother and 
she herself had kept house for years, winding 
up their small affairs as was best for his interest, 
selling off the furniture, packing up the few and 
uncostly articles of apparel and of personal prop- 
erty that had been his mother’s. While his trial 
was going on in the county town he wrote to 
her, and she carried his letters to the clergyman 
of her parish to read them and answer them for 
her. When he was sentenced to the penitentiary 
she followed him there, and took up her abode just 
outside the walls, seeing him occasionally, and 
supporting herself by taking in washing. 

Before leaving her old home she went to see 
Helen Lee, who had then been married a week 
or ten days. Helen came out to speak to her on 
the same piazza where she and Philip held the 
fatal conversation we have recorded. Mammy 
Jones stood erect before the young wife, her 
arms folded calmly, her bright dark eyes scan- 
ning Helen. She was costumed for the occasion 
in her best—a decent black gown, long gold or 
gold-plated ear-rings, a bright plaid bandana ker- 
chief bound about her brow. 

“T is goin’ ter Mas’r Phil,” she told Helen. “I 
knows he wants me, though he hab not sent fur 
me. Reckon he studied it, and thought it wud 
be onconvenient fur me ter come. But, laws! I 
mus’ be wid my chile. An’ I thought likely you 
all—you and Miss Amy—wud hab a message ter 
send, seein’ you was all sich frens.” 

“Thank you for coming,” Helen responded, in 
her pleasant way. “I hope you'll have a com- 
fortable journey, No—no message at all.” 

Here Amy came forward. “But J have a’ 
message—at least if my love is a message. Be 
sure to give him my love.” 





gravely. And Amy nodded, as if she understood 
her meaning, which was, however, that mammy 
thereby engaged herself to deliver that message 
before all others. Alas! not many friendly greet- 
ings were sent to the poor convict; but, at all 
events, that word of Amy’s was the best of all. 
It did him good. He was not an entirely dishon- 
ored man if that sweet, pure girl considered him 
worthy of her remembrance. Certainly that mes- 
sagé sweetened his life—a life that was not an 
unworthy one in spite of his shorn head and blue 
uniform, There is in some natures a capacity 
and a determined will which are emphasized all 
the more distinctly by failure and disaster. “I 
will not be beaten,” was the cry of Philip’s soul. 
He had run against what Goethe calls somewhere 
the iron law of nature. And nature had dealt 
him a sharp blow in return. But there was a 
power of rebound in him. He would prove him- 
self fit to live yet. 

Yes, fit to live. He was byno means equipped 
for life yet. But he would forge the weapons he 
would require afterward right here in his prison. 
In the intervals of the labor that was required 
of him he did so. He studied and he read. He 
acquired Latin and Greek, and three modern lan- 
guages. He acquired the profession of the law. 
Mammy Jones was his middle-woman in buying 
books. The small sum she had scraped together 
from the sale of his household gods befriended 
him in this. 

The long ten years of his imprisonment dragged 
by. They were short years to Mammy Jones, how- 
ever. All this time she was working hard, so that 
when “ Mas’r Phil got off” he and she might have 
laid up “a leetle sumthin” on which to begin 
housekeeping. She became accustomed to his 
situation. She had always looked upon it con- 
sistently as the result of the malice of his ene- 
mies, and upon himself as an injured man. It 
was in vain that Philip had tried to explain mat- 
ters to her. ‘“ What’s de use?” she would say. 
“Don’t tell me. You didn’t want ter keep no 
money dat warn’t yourn, honey. You meant ter 
pay it back. It all dat darned ole Gray’s fault 
in de fust place. Didn’t you throw away fifteen 
hundred dollar clar de day arter you war ’rested ? 
Ob curse. Did dat look like you war in need ob 
money ?” 

He had told her of his gift to the Lees. Poor 
honest soul ! she was his only friend, and he want- 
ed her to understand that when he forged his un- 
cle’s name he had done so from no selfish motives. 
“Ob curse,” Mammy Jones had said. She was 
apt to say “ob curse” whether things were of 
course or not. : 

Philip made up his mind that he would go to 
the far West when his time was up. He hoped 
to begin life all over again there. 

He was even more fortunate than he had ex- 

Fortune befriended him. His-ten years 
of incarceration had paid the debt to outraged 
Law. Now he was permitted to employ the 
gold he had coined out of his disgrace. Is there 
any proof of a noble mind greater than such al- 
chemy? Philip deserved the success which im- 
mediately attended him. He made his mark with- 
out delay. In that part of the world it is not usu- 
al to question a man’s antecedents. He stands 
on his present merits. j 

Philip devoted himself especially to profession- 
al success. From the time that he was admitted 
to the bar he was considered a lawyer of repute. 
He made few acquaintances, however; he shunned 
society. Gradually he acquired a reputation for 
misanthropy. But we are not sure that this did 
not make him all the more interesting, especially 
among the female portion of his world. Women 
love romance. They conjectured a romance here 
to account for the indifference of a handsome 
man, still in the “midday and flourish” of his 

. There was nothing of the Lara type, un- 
fortunately, about Philip’s Saxon good looks and 
open face. The mystery, if mystery there were 
about him, could not be a dark one. 

In the course of time Philip made money enough 
to create for himself a lovely home. His secret 
heart still cherished an ideal, and in every detail 
of his home he consciously or unconsciously stud- 
ied Helen Gray’s tastes. He looked forward to 
meeting her again. He must. They belonged to- 
gether. He did not long to do more, hope to do 
more, than just to touch her hand, to look into 
her eyes. In spite of spiritual affinities, she was 
the wife of another man. 

The meeting decreed by the gods was deferred, 
not denied. One day a train carrying a party of 
excursionists to the Western coast was wrecked 
within a mile of Mountain City—Philip’s home. 
Among those on the train were Helen Gray and 
her sister. Helen was also among the injured. 
As she was being carried into the town, Philip 
recognized her. He stopped short. Yes, and 
Amy too—changed, however, from the girl of 
seventeen into a mature and thoughtful woman. 
Helen was little altered—perhaps would have 
been altered not at all except for the widow’s cap 
she wore. 

Philip immediately tendered his services. His 
instinct had been to do so on the plea of old ac- 
quaintance, but he saw in a flash that he was 
not recognized, and in the same flash he decided 
that he would not revive the painful associations 
of the past. He remembered what he had been. 
The old familiar look of pride on Helen’s face 
was still there. It was a weakness, but he never- 
theless decided that if his present self did not re- 
call to Helen the convict of the ten years he had 
spent in prison, he would not refresh her memory 
at that time. 

He made his offer of assistance as a stranger, 
to be sure, but then there is an unceremoniousness 
of good-fellowship about the West with which we 
of the East are unfamiliar. The sisters’ only pro- 
tector on the excursion, the husband of a cousin 
who was also of the party, had been dangerously 
wounded. Philip had it in his power to befriend 
them greatly, and he did not fail to do so. He 


“In preference, miss,” Mammy Jones rejoined, | established them in comfortable quarters, tele- 





graphed back and forth for them—in a word, 
tided over the emergency. Helen and Amy were 
penetrated with gratitude, which Helen expressed 
all the more volubly because she felt it the less 
sensibly. 

Perhaps no more striking proof could have been 
furnished of the slight impression made upon Hel- 
en’s life by this man, who had thrown away his 
own future for the sake of saving her from pe- 
—, embarrassment, than the fact that she now 
totally failed to recognize him. 

“There is something about Mr. Philip which 
puzzles me,” she said once to Amy. “ A resem- 
blance. But I can not trace it out. I have 
tried. He is a handsome man.” 

“A remarkably handsome man. Helen, I am 
sure he likes you.” 

“Do you mean loves me, as the phrase goes ?” 

“T believe I do.” 

“T think so too, to tell the truth. Well, I mar- 
ried for convenience once. It would be no more 
than fair if I were to marry for—more romantic 
considerations the second time.” 

Amy laughed half deprecatingly. “I wish that 
you would fall in love, Helen, really and truly and 
desperately. You might as well have no heart at 
all, you keep it under such perfect control.” 

“Perhaps I may fall in love yet. Show me 
the man, and I will.” 

“But that’s not the way.” 

“It’s my way. Show me an eligible match, 
= intellectually, socially, financially, and I 
will.” 

The least bit of color struggled into Amy’s face. 
“Could Mr. Philip be made to answer ?”” 

“Tm not quite sure. I insist upon delibera- 
tion. Perhaps he might answer. I have always 
said, Give me the right kind of man, and my af- 
fections willtwine. But they shall not twine un- 
less I am convinced that the man is fully up to 
the mark.” 

“You make a merit of worldliness.” 

“To be sureI do. Iam a child of this world.” 

Amy was transiently wretched. She loved her 
sister, and she excused and deplored her in the 
same breath. 

Mr. Philip, you perceive. He had dropped his 
last name, and retained his two baptismal names 
of John and Philip. 

He told Mammy Jones of the arrival, and the 
old woman followed the ripening of the acquaint- 
ance with feverish interest. It was no light 
matter to her that Philip grew preoccupied and 
restless. “Are she gwine ter ruin him agin?” 
she wondered. “ Ain’t onst enuff ?” 

She was thankful Helen had not recognized 
him, and in the same heart-beat she was indig- 
nant. “ Arter all he done went through fur her !”” 
She hardly believed Helen could have forgotten. 
But, after all, Philip had greatly changed. There 
was the same change in kind that results from 
the chiselling of astatue. Patience and fortitude 
and intellect had modelled every line of his face. 
The look of recklessness, of daring, of careless- 
ness, that had once distinguished him had quite 
faded out now. He had conquered himself. He 
had conquered life. 

When Mrs. Gray had recovered from her lame 
back and sprained foot, and was in condition to 
resume her journey, Philip made up his mind to 
speak to her on the subject nearest his heart. 
It had been hard for him to believe that he might 
still win her, on first discovering that she was a 
widow, but, after all, it is easy enough to accus- 
tom one’s self to happiness, and of late Philip 
had allowed himself to hope unreservedly. Helen 
was so captivating, so winning. 

One afternoon he asked her to drive with him. 
His courage failed him when it came to the point, 
and he had hard work to put his question into 
words. But at last he succeeded. Could she 
love him? Would she marry him? Helen turn- 
ed away from him her sweet, proud face with its 
half smile. But she did not refuse him. She 
only asked for time for reflection, for deliberation. 
Philip’s heart beat high. Had he gained her ? 

But it was not over yet. “There is something 
more,” he began; “a disclosure I have to make. 
Do not be startled. I—you—” Then, in a 
breath, “I am Philip Trapier.” 

She fairly gasped. It was as if a fair and 
stately castle of dreams had been suddenly shat- 
tered at her feet. Philip Trapier! The forger! 
The outcast! Actually a shape took form before 
her eyes of Philip in his blue dress and shaven 
head. The disgrace was as close and real to her 
to-day as though he had not since that time 
achieved an honorable position. Marry him ? 
Never! Why, ary day the subject might be 
brought up: he might be recognized, the old sto- 
ry of shame repeated. 

It mattered not to her why he had done it, how 
he had done it: she had a convenient memory. 

“Why did you not tell me at first ?” she said. 
Philip could not have believed sweet tones could 
turn so icy. ‘ What you did then was a great 
shock to me—to all your friends. I have thought 
of you since as dead. It was better so. I never 
could bring myself to overlook such an offense.” 

Not a trace—not a shred of pity. It is in 
his heart to ery, “I did it for you!” but he re- 
frains. She feels his thought, for she adds: 
“There was an impression at the time that you 
wished to raise money to pay off the mortgage 
on our place. It was cruel to implicate us—Amy 
and myself—-in such a transaction. Besides, you 
did ‘not succeed. The place fell into Mr. Gray’s 
hands. Thank Heaven it did, rather than your 
money should have paid the debt—the price of 
crime. I would rather have begged my bread 
from door to door.” 

She would not, of course, but her face flamed 
as she said it: And at least she did not simulate 
her horror and disgust at Philip’s communication. 
She said to herself that she would rather associate 
with a murderer than with a thief. She was proud, 
and she was ambitious. A man with sucha stain 
upon his past was no mate for her, and it was as 
well he should understand it. She gathered up 
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her skirts, and said good-evening to him with calm 
politeness when they parted, but she did not offer 
him her hand, 

Philip pursued his homeward way. At his gar- 
den gate he found Mammy Jones standing, and 
who but Amy stood beside her. Amy had strolled 
by on her return from a country walk, had seen 
Mammy, and had recognized her. It was not 
strange that, having identified Mammy, she should 
proceed to identify Philip. She had just dragged 
from Mammy the corroboration of her suspicions 
when Philip came up. She him with out- 
stretched hands. She had not forgotten his good- 
ness in the past. And she was so glad for him, 
so proud of him, as every angel must be over one 
sinner that repenteth. Mammy mumbled some 
excuse, and hobbled back to the house. She was 
a rheumatic old woman now. 

“Thank Heaven!” Philip said, fervently, “I 
am not too vile for you to touch my hand.” 

Amy looked into his face, and read there that 
he had come from Helen, and what had passed. 
“You think I may be forgiven ?” he added. 

“When a shadow passes across a white wall, 
it leaves it as white as it was before,” Amy said, 
with tears in her eyes. 

The old song sings of “a friendship which like 
love is warm, a love like friendship steady ;” Philip 
and Amy were friends of that sort from that hour. 
Is it strange their friendship should afterward 
have ripened into love ? 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpDent. | 


Ship-christening.—The noble Savage.—Red Sea Relics. 
—An unprecedented Theory.—An English Jockey. 
THE German Admiralty have issued orders that 

in future no vessels of their war navy shall 
be christened in Champagne. This, however, is 
not because they have any proclivities for teeto- 
talism, They consider that Champagne is not good 
enough, and is also French ; and henceforth they 
intend to use the “ sparkling Johannisberger call- 
ed Rheingold” for their naval baptisms. Of course 
they may please themselves ; but it is unjust in the 
Magdeburg Gazette to point out that “ the English 
christen their ships in fiery Spanish wine,” and 
have no feeling of nationality on the subject. 
How can we use a national wine when we haven’t 
got one? We could surely never stoop to use 
such humble productions of our home vintage as 
cowslip and elder wine. If we used beer—which, 
indeed, would be characteristic enough—Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson would insist upon its being ginger- 
beer, and I should like to know what sort of Brit- 
ish sailor would be got to ship on board a fight- 
ing iron-clad christened in penny pop? Besides, 
no lady—and it is always a lady who names a 
ship—could break a ginger-beer bottle over its 
bows. 

What a delightful account we get of the cap- 
ture of Cetywayo! The attempt to invest that fat 
and ugly sa who would have fetched per- 
haps fifty dollars in the open slave market on the 
most favorable day for operations—with regal at- 
tributes is quite ravishing. “Major Marter tells 
him to come out of that” (the kraal) “ and surren- 
der. But the king feared, and said” (the style, 
you observe, is almost Biblical), “‘ No; you come 
unto me.’ But Marter was inflexible; and the 
king” (the other martyr), “creeping out, stood up 
among the dragoons with stately composure.” 
Mark the sudden change from being in a blue 
funk, and on all fours, to this magnificent atti- 
tude. ‘ A dragoon sought to lay hands upon him” 
(here we have the Biblical style again); “but he 
waved the man back disdainfully, saying, ‘ White 
soldier, let me be.’ He then asked to be shot.” 
My impression is that under an imperial govern- 
ment, and with our insane delight in persons of 
title, that King Cetywayo will be made to pose a 
good deal. He has, I note, already had the sa- 
gacity to “treat the native contingent contemptu- 
ously.” 

Let those who boast that they are not “ marry- 
ing men” tremble. The Conseil-Général of the 
Rhone has passed a resolution, “ since celibacy is 
contrary to nature, and fills the state with evi! mor- 
als,” that henceforth the support.of abandoned 
children shall be provided for by the deduction 
of a quarter of the pay, or pension, of every em- 
ployé who is a bachelor. 

All students of Joe Miller will remember the 
story of the young sailor’s grandmother who, 
when he told her he had seen “ flying-fish,” de- 
clined to believe him ; but on his assuring her that 
he had discovered one of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels 
in the Red Sea, exclaimed, “ Ah, that I can cred- 
it, because it’s in the Scriptures.” There now 
seems a probability of what the sailor meant for 
a joke being realized. M. Lesseps has just stated 
to the French Academy that the reports of his 
engineers lead him to conclude that the spot where 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea was situated, 
not to the south (as has been heretofore supposed), 
but to the north of the present extremity of its 
northern arm ; and in accordance with these new 
data, the Abbé Meigne has traced the course of 
the children of Israel day by day, and appeals to 
the whole Christian world, “since the spot is now 
known where the Egyptians were swallowed up, 
with the horse and his rider and his chariots,” to 
subscribe funds to make excavations, and “ bring 
to light the relics of an army ovércome by the Al- 
mighty Himself.” If this should be done, he opines 
that “it would be a powerful argument in favor 
of the truth of the Bible,” and will himself un- 
dertake the work should the sum of £12,000 be 
subscribed for the purpose. M. Lesseps, of course, 
may have been misinformed ; but it is certain that 
if so much as one chariot wheel should really be 
discovered im situ, the yer es of it would de- 
fray the whole expenses of such an undertaking. 
My fear is that too many chariot wheels (of Bir- 
minghami make) would be pulled up; and as for 
the Egyptian bonds from which the children of 
Israel suffered—and suffer still—their nearness 





and plenty would at once suggest their being 
brought to light. Still, itis curious how, for once 
at all events, science here professes to hold out a 
helping hand in the cause of religious truth. 

It has long been a moot question whether one 
who commits suicide is necessarily a coward. As 
regards his desertion of those dependent upon him 
he is undoubtedly so ; but as regards himself, sup- 
posing he has no such ties, the imputation has 
always struck me as one which could be hardly 
made with seriousness, To prove, however, that 
it is false, an unhappy gentleman in Russia has 
just voluntarily endured as great an extremity of 
torture as any human or inhuman being has ever 
inflicted on a fellow-creature. He took a lodging 
at a hotel, and having removed the mattress and 
clothes from his bedstead, placed under it three 
candles, lit them, and lay down above them so 
that their flame slowly consumed his spine until 
he died. A paper found close beside the corpse, 
and written in three languages, detailed the rea- 
son for the act, and the minutest details of the pro- 
cess. “A burning candle,” it said, “to the flame 
of which the backbone and spinal marrow are ex- 
posed, must certainly make an end of life. That 
sort of death must be attended with atrocious suf- 
fering, and the person inflicting such agony upon 
himself, ponte | no power to contend with but his 
own proper will and pleasure, can at any moment 
interrupt the process by the slightest movement 
of his body. I will submit myself to this torture. 
Should I not succeed in enduring the pain, the 
question will be settled, at least for the present, 
in the sense that suicides are cowards ; but should 
my corpse be found exhibiting proof that I have 
obtained death by two agonies—by burning can- 
dies and by my dominant will—that will be proof 
positive to the contrary.” Compared with this 
terrific picture, that of “Scavola’s right hand hiss- 
ing in the Tuscan fires,” or that of Cranmer’s at 
the stake, sinks into insignificance. The one act 
was dictated by patriotism, the other by religion, 
but in the present case the motive seems to have 
been simply that of establishing a private theory. 
If, however, endurance is courage, without doubt 
the poor fellow has gained his object. 

With this unhappy man eccentricity has by no 
means died out in Russia. The Metropolitan, not 
the railway, but the Archbishop of Moscow, has 
thought the time a fitting one to preach a sermon 
in the Kremlin upon the infallibility of the Czar, 
and for the offense of criticising it a newspaper 
has been suppressed, and its editor sent to Siberia. 
The device of drying the sea up with mops has, 
of course, been tried before, but as a proof of in- 
telligence, not to say of infallibility, it is not en- 
couraging. The information that the Russian au- 
thorities aredistributing the said sermon broadcast 
among the people is, however, satisfactory, since 
the day can not be far off when it will form a 
text for the preaching of a different gospel. 

The Chinese, who some people think to be high- 
ly civilized, have certainly very imperial notions. 
As the Japanese are making warlike preparations 
against them, they are taking measures Of pre- 
caution ; these consist in “removing the relatives 
of the Emperor to places distant from the fron- 
tier.” This reminds me of a very dull novelist of 
my acquaintance, who always puts his MSS. in a 
box under his bed at night for fear of thieves. 

The news of Mr. Frank Archer having made 
his fortune as a jockey at twenty-five, and being 
in receipt of £2000 a year, is really curious. In 
no other country but our own would such a cir- 
cumstance be possible, and even here it has been 
hitherto unexampled. It is generally considered 
as a proof that the “turf” is assuming greater 
proportions in a national point of view than ever, 
but it may only indicate that it is thought expe- 
dient by owners of race-horses to place their jock- 
eys out of the reach of the temptation of a bribe. 
I can fancy, however, many a paterfamilias with 
sons standing idle at home wishing they were 
“standing at livery”—. ¢.,in a racing stable— 
for to be a light weight and a good rider seems to 
be a better qualification for getting on in the world 
than the “ foundations” of k and Latin, and 
even “the tone” of a public school. 

One of the most touching incidents I ever read 
of in a newspaper took place at Birmingham the 
other day. A father and son, deeply attached to 
one another, worked in the same factory, and the 
latter was mortally injured by an accident with 
the machinery. As he was taken away, mangled 
and dying, the poor lad exclaimed, “ Don’t let my 
father see me.” R. Kemaux, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= recent capture by the Chilians of the 
Huascar, the finest vessel in the Peruvian 
navy, is a disaster not unlikely to bring Peru to 
terms, and end the war between that countr 
and Chili. This was, as will be remembered, 
commenced between Chili and Bolivia, the lat- 
ter, in violation of treaty stipulations, having 
laid a duty on the export of nitrates sent from 
various points in Bolivia. As the nitrate-works 
were owned by Chilian capitalists, the result 
was a serious quarrel and open hostilities. Bo- 
livia, gp | no navy, began to be alarmed, and 
made an alliance with Peru. Since that time 
Peru and Chili, between whom a jealous rivalry 
has a existed, have had the quarrel mostly to 
themse -“, Bolivia having slipped into the back- 
ground. Peru equipped two formidable iron- 
clads, the Independencia and the Huascar, pro- 
vided with every appliance of modern warfare, 
at immense expense. Last May, in the great 
naval battle off Iquique, the was 
blown up by her own officers to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the-Chilians. The 
Huascar, however, sunk the Chilian war vessel 
and captured and destroyed several 
other craft, and it was thought that a coastwise 
naval cam could be maintained with this 
stanch iron-c! But recent telegrams from 
Valparaiso announce the capture of the Huascar 
off Magatianes (or Megillones), near Antofagas- 
ta, on the Bolivian coast. 
Forest fires in Colorado are not unusual, but 
those which have raged since last June have 





been more serious than often occur, and have 
destroyed -timber worth millions of dollars. 
These fires have extended all along the Ute Res- 
ervation—a distance of three hundred miles. It 
is a matter of dispute whether this devastation 
is the work of white men or Indians—perhaps 
both have had a hand in it. 





A statistical report in regard to the expense 
of the Indian service since the beginning of the 
government was prepared a while ago, by order 
of Congress, but not printed, for lack of the ne- 
cessary appropriation. The figures, however, 
show that up to July 1, 1879, the United States 

overnment had expended on account of the In- 
ians the sum of $181,000,000. The estimated 
number of Indians now living is 300,000. 





Communications from Mandalay, Burmah, 
state that on October 6 the British Resident, 
with his clerks and the Madras Guards and some 
British subjects, embarked in a steamer, intend- 
ing to sail the following day. No disturbance 
resulted, and the Burmese officials appeared en- 
tirely unconcerned at this movement. 





The apparatus for taking down and removing 
Cleopatra’s Needle, which has been presented 
by Egypt to New York, has been completed at 
the Phenix Lron-Works, in Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and has been shipped to its destination. 

hen this is fastened to the obelisk, the foun- 
dation will be removed from beneath the im- 
mense monolith, which weighs 205 tons, and it 
will be lowered into a horizontal position, and 
| ae in a cradle prepared for it. It will then 

transported to this city, and placed in a per- 
manent position by means of the same apparatus. 





A question has arisen in regard to the Epsom 
Cup won by Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s horse Parole 
in England, and which recently arrived at this 

rt on the steamer Elysia. Mr. Lorillard wrote 

the Secretary of the Treasury for a permit to 
have it enter duty free, but was informed that 
there was no special act under which a free per- 
mit could be — as the cup was Mr. Loril- 
lard’s personal property, without reversal. The 
Epsom Cup is very elegant, and is valued at £500, 
and the duty is about $1000. 





More canals. M.De  P is going to Greece 
to study a project of a canal across the isthmus 
of Corinth, between the gulfs of Salonica and 
Corinth. The cost is estimated at from $2,800,000 
to $3,200,000. 





A New York ig 4 sent 600 geranium slips from 
her grounds at Newport to one of the flower 
missions. They will be rooted and potted and 
given to the poor on the east side of the city. 


The recent terrible railroad disaster near Jack- 
son, Michigan, resulting in serious loss of life, 
sends through the community not only a thrill 
of horror but a sense of insecurity, which will 
perhaps react for a little while upon the man- 

ers of railroads. The public has learned, alas! 
that such casualties teach a very quickly forgot- 
ten lesson. But for a brief period travellers on 
railways, eohnene J upon the Michigan Central, 
ought to be specially secure, from the extra care 
and caution which naturally will be exercised. - 





“Cedarcroft,” the country residence of the 
late Bayard Taylor, is for sale. The location is 
a beautiful one, about thirty miles from Phila- 
delphia, in Chester County, Pennsylvania. The 
farm includes about 150 acres, a large part of 
which is in a good state of cultivation. The 
woodlands are covered with a heavy growth of 
native forest trees. The spacious brick resi- 
dence contains all modern improvements, and 
that, as well as stable, carriage-house, farm- 
house, dairy, oeee’ house, ete., was put in 
a condition of thorough repair a short time be- 
fore Mr. Taylor went to Germany. The fine or- 
chard, a large vineyard and cold grapery, a ter- 
raced garden, and beautiful lawns and meadows, 
add to the attractions of the place. 





According to the reports which have been re- 
ceived, the women and children at the White 
River Agency were spared by the Indians. The 
number of men murdered is stated to be eight. 
A son of Agent Meeker has been appointed spe- 
cial agent by the Secretary of the Interior, to 
go to White River for the | yp of recovering 
the body of his father and of others who have 
been killed at the agency. 





At the festival given in honor of General and 
Mrs. Grant in San Francisco a bouquet was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Grant composed of flowers in- 
digenous to the various countries through which 
she had passed in her tour around the world. 
The flowers were placed in regular order, begin- 
ning with those from Philadelphia, and ending 
with San Francisco. The bouquet-holder, five 
inches long, was made of pure California gold, 
and inlaid with quartz and metals found on the 
Pacific coast. 





Kangaroo tongues—a new Australian delicacy 
—have found their way into the London market. 
The tails and skins of these animals have long 
been utilized—the former for soup, the latter 
for leather. And now the experiment of curing 
the tongues by drying in smoke has proved suc- 
cessful. 





A very general interest has been awakened in 
the case of Mr. George A. Gardiner, who recent- 
ly died in Brooklyn. The cause of his death 
was supposed to be gangrene of mouth and face 
resulting from the treatment of a tooth with 
arsenic. Investigation, however, seems to leave 
it doubtful whether the tooth was treated with 
arsenic at all. Nevertheless the discussion which 
has resulted will doubtless lead dentists to take 


extraordinary care in using arsenic in — 
sensitive and aching teeth, if, indeed, it shoul 
be used at all. 





Considerable interest is awakened at Harvard 
College, and in Cambridge generally, concern- 
ing the new Chinese Professor Ko Kun. He has 
been secured to teach the Chinese language to 
the Harvard students for three years, but is em- 

loyed, it is said, by American merchants in 
hina. Should the experiment be successful, 
doubtless a permanent professorship will be es- 
tablished. The new professor does not yet speak 
English, but employs an interpreter. He is ac- 





companied by his wife and four children. When- 
ever the learned Oriental appears in the streets, 
he attracts much attention from the citizens. 
It is rumored, however, that he has requested to 
have the fact published that he does not run a 
laundry !—a request which may have originated 
in applications from mistaken residents of Cam- 
bridge. 





The New York Aquarium has lately added to 
its numerous curiosities many specimens of del- 
icate tropical fishes from Bermuda, Florida, and 
Japan. Among those which have arrived from 
Japan are squirrel-fishes, gray and silky snap- 
pers, turtles, flat and spiny lobsters, flying-fish, 
granny-whales, several varieties of anemones, etc. 
From the Florida coast and vicinity are red snap- 
pers, marble groupers, shark pilots, balloon and 
swell fishes, sea-robins, and naked mollusks ; and 
from Japan there are several gold-fishes of the 
celebrated long-tailed ‘‘ Kingkiyo” variety. The 
Aquarium now presents one of the finest collec- 
tions of the kind to be found anywhere in the 
world. 





Italian and English opera, philharmonic so- 
cieties, symphony concerts, oratorios, piano- 
forte rehearsals, glee club concerts, numerous 
instrumental and vocal concerts of various 
kinds, give promise of a most brilliant musical 
season in New York. 





The order issued from the Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington requiring postmasters to 
treat all matter not addressed to the exact name 
of the post-office for which it is intended as un- 
mailable, and to be returned to the sender, or 
sent to the Dead-letter Office, seems to have 
awakened much opposition from some sections. 
If this order is carried out to the very letter, it 
would appear that the neglect to put the name 
of the State upon a letter would be fatal to its 
delivery, even though there could be no possi- 
bility of really misunderstanding what State was 
intended. As, for example, a letter directed to 
Box 5000, Philadelphia, is not to be delivered 
because the name of the State is not added. Is 
this really the design of the order? Letter- 
writers ought to use every care in addressing 
their letters; but immense trouble and confu- 
sion must result, at least for a long time, by at- 
tempting to carry out this Post-office order. 
Fortunately Postmaster James, of New York 
city, construes the order on common-sense prin- 
ciples, and continues to deliver letters to those 
for whom they were intended. He carried out 
the letter of the law for one day, and found the 
New York Post-office too small to contain the 
dead letters. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fussy.—Your silk could be worn on all nice occa- 
sions. Black bonnets are made to go with various 
suits by using trimmings that snit several colors. 
Darker kid gloves than were formerly worn are now 
used. Get plain satin or else brocade to remodel your 
black silk. Square trains were seen on imported dress- 
es at the late openings. Both camel’s-hair and repped 
black goods will be worn ; also the striped Chuddahs. 
Coats of diagonal cloths are worn by ladies of twenty- 
five and those much older, but they do not harmonize 
well with paniers; at least, mantles are considered 
more appropriate. Children still wear solid garnet or 
blue stockings, or else they have fine lines of black or 
white, or perhaps a band of checks or blocks is be- 
tween the ankles and knees. A Derby felt, or else a 
Pinafore (sailor) hat of felt, plush, or velvet, is pretty 
for a girl of eleven years. 

Youne Moruer.—Use white muslin for the first short 
dresses, The patterns have a yoke and full slip, or 
else they are box-pleated down to a Spanish flounce. 
The set of patterns costs twenty-five cents, sent from 
this office by mail, postage prepaid. 

Miss F. A. H.—Your inquiry was properly address- 
ed. We do not undertake to answer correspondents 
at any specified time in this column. The answers are 
given gratis, and must be inserted at our convenience. 
Let the bride wear her bonnet if she is to leave home 
immediately after the ceremony, but if she remains 
throughout the reception, she should not wear it. 
The patterns have been sent you. 

Svuscriser.—Short, long, and half-long cloaks will 
all be worn. Patterns of the various new styles are 
now ready, and illustrations have been given in the 
Bazar. The circular with sacque front would be an 
appropriate pattern for you. Trim with mourning 
silk piping and cord fringe. Plain water-proof is 
most popular. Brown cloth, either plain or irregularly 
striped, is used for sack overcoats for small boys. 

Satim.—Your brown is not a fashionable shade, 
though the tendency is toward a revival of such tints. 
Perhaps you might better wait still longer for it to 
come back to favor, but if you must use it now, let it 
serve as a foundation skirt and lining with a Marie 
Antoinette over-dress of gayer broché cashmere. 

A. Z.—Use some black figured velvet to combine 
with your pale bine wool, or else have the wool dress 
for a mere slip beneath an over-dress of white muslin 
or of gauze. India muslin, tulle, or Chambéry gauze 
are the materials most used for débutantes’ ball dress- 
es. A low round-necked corsage, with Greek bertha 
of folds of tulle, sharp points in front and back, pa- 
niers, and a short skirt, or at most a demi-train, will be 
the best plan. 

M. S. H.—Cloaks are both long and of medium 
length this winter. They have been described in the 
New York Fashions, and illustrated in late numbers 
of the Bazar. Biack satin, brocaded silk, and figured 
velvet are used for very rich cloaks, both in mantie 
and circular shapes. 

Jay.—A short velvet under-skirt should have a gored 
front breadth, a wide side gore, and straight back 
breadth. For a figure of medium height it should be 
about two and a quarter yards wide. It is predicted 
that straight skirts will he revived this winter. 

M. E. C.—Cardinal is now more often trimmed with 
cardinal, old gold, or blue, or else with mixed cash- 
mere colors, than with black. Illustrations of cut pa- 
per patterns given in Bazar Nos. 38 and 40, Vol. XII, 
will give you hints for your dresses. 

Crpa.isx.—Many ball dresses will be worn so short 
as to just touch the floor in a point behind; but trains 
will not be abandoned, though there will be more 
demi-trains than those that are extremely long. 

Youne Lapy.—Make your pink cashmere by the plan 
just given “A, Z.,” except that the neck should be 
half high and in surplice points, with elbow sleeves, 
or else transparent lace sleeves, either black or white. 
Trim with deep garnet satin and velvet, as pink and 
garnet are a most fashionable combination. Put only 
a border flounce of box-pleated satin or velvet peeping 
from beneath the edge—not set upon the skirt. 
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THE BURNS MONUMENT AT KILMARNOCK.—[See Pace 717.] 
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A DENIZEN OF THE LOWER 
WORLD. 
See illustration on page 716. 
rPXUIS picture takes us behind, or rather under, 
I. the scenes, and shows us the ghost in Ham- 
let, no longer an impalpable, airy vision, but a 

ry substantial-looking spectre, mounted on a 
and ready to ascend through a trap in 
floor, by the help of a pulley, to con- 
front the sinful Danish queen. The poor ghost 
cuts rather a sorry figure, seen from this aspect ; 
he is a veritable lath-and-plaster wraith, shorn of 
all his terrors, and reduced to the rank of a pup- 
pet, ready to move at the will of the stage-car- 
penter, who stands waiting for the signal to suffer 
the apparition to appear. 

An extremely interesting article in Harper’: 
Magazine for April, 1874, gives a graphic illus- 
trated history of the secret regions of the stage, 
some part of which is shown in this engraving. 
The ordinary spectator of the play seldom reflects 
that the illusions which give him so much plea- 
sure are produced by the aid of most elaborate 
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machinery, carefully planned and delicately ad- 
justed. We are told that the space under the 
stage of a large theatre is often composed of 
three or four large stories, full of pulleys, wind- 
lasses, and ponderous machinery, while the stage 
itself is a perfect pitfall of traps, over which it 
is unsafe for the unwary to walk at random. In 
the article which we have mentioned, these re- 
gions are described at length, with the various 
devices for producing the magic effects which 
dazzle beholders. Our picture gives a good idea 
of the story immediately beneath the stage, and 
of some of the machinery used in Hamlet—one 
of the plays that tax the ingenuity of the stage- 
carpenter. 


THE BURNS MONUMENT AT 
KILMARNOCK. 


HIS interesting picture, on page 716, gives a 
fine view of the beautiful monument recently 
erected in honor of the Scottish poet in the busy 
manufacturing town of Ayrshire, where his first 
poems were published, and which was the home 
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of many of his nearest and dearest friends. It 
is true that his mention of “ Kilmarnock wab- 
sters,”’ in reference to the chief industries of the 
town—viz., carpet and shawl weaving—is not 
quite so tender as that of his native place: 


“ Auld Ayr, which ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses,” 


The town of Ayr, within two miles of which is 
the cottage where he was born, in 1759, with Al- 
loway’s ruined kirk, haunted by Tam o’ Shanter’s 
witches, has long since possessed its neighboring 
Burns Monument—a classic Grecian structure of 
circular form upheld by nine Corinthian columns, 
and utterly inappropriate to the character of 
Burns. Kilmarnock has improved on this by 
setting up a more characteristic edifice, in the 
Scottish baronial style of architecture, which con- 
tains in an alcove a highly successful statue of 
the poet, by W. G. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, after 
the portrait by Nasmyth. The monument was in- 
augurated by Colonel Alexander, the member of 
Parliament for South Ayrshire, who delivered an 
eloquent panegyric on Burns, and defended him 








against the charges of immorality and irreligion 
brought against him from time to time. At the 
same time a public park of forty-three acres, the 
bequest of a public-spirited citizen, was made 
over to the town. It would be well for our own 
towns to follow such examples, and to beautify 
their streets and squares by memorials of those 
whom our nation delights to honor, as well as to 
provide breathing-places and centres of recr 
tion in their midst. A movement has already 
been set on foot in this direction by the village 
improvement societies which are springing up in 
the country, and which promise to develop and 
extend their usefuln 


DORA’S LOVERS. 
ORA will never forget that day of the pro. 
cession; she remembers the very airs the 
bands played, the glitter of epaulets, the splen- 
didly caparisoned horses, the waving flags. She 
was very happy on that day—far happier than she 
was for a long, long season afterward. Clement 
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had invited her to go into the city to witness the 
pageant; he had permission from Mr. Oliver, a 
director of the Bank of Shekels, to take a window 
in that building, by which the procession passed. 
Aunt Hitty had frowned upon the affair, and had 
told her she was a fool to encourage that young 
jackanapes, and so keep better matches at a dis- 
tance. “If he weren’t going off directly, I should 
forbid it,” she said. “How you can care for him, 
when such a man as Simon Cleverly is at your 
feet, passes me! They’re not to be named in the 
same breath. Cleverly is tall, Clement Smithers 
is short; Cleverly’s eyes are dazzling, Clement’s 
are near-sighted; the one has a fortune of his own, 
the other hasn’t a sou, so to speak.” As for the 
question of money, Dora felt that she would rather 
share poverty with Clement than dwell in marble 
halls and fare sumptuously every day with Mr. 
Cleverly. 

It so happened that she and Clement were the 
earliest arrivals at the bank, with the exception 
of a clerk, and as that person knew Clement, and 
had a sweetheart to escort from the suburbs, he 
soon left them in ion. Dora had never 
been inside the sak before, and while they wait- 
ed and said their tender nothings, she looked 
about her, asking innumerable questions, in or- 
der, perhaps, to postpone the inevitable question. 

“There’s the safe,” said Clement, as they 
paused before a door. “It’s built into the wall. 
If you open this door, it rings a bell somewhere in 
an office in Exchange Street, and they are warned 
that somebody is tampering with the safe, and up 
comes a brace of policemen.” 

“Oh, Clement, what a romancer you are!” 
laughed Dora. ‘ Won't they hear it at Thule? 
Let’s see”—and she turned the handle of the 
door. “There! Why doesn’t the bell ring ?” 

“The burglar doesn’t hear it, I suppose, or he’d 
make off. Maybe’ it’s the inner door, the door 
of the safe itself. They don’t lock this one, you 
see, and anybody might open it by mistake. 
When the bank officers want to open the safe, 
they know how to prevent the bell from ringing, 
they tell me, but maybe it’s all humbug. Clever- 
ly told me about it—he’s teller here.” And 
presently other spectators arrived, and Clement 
and Dora took their places at the window, and 
caught far off the muffled tread of feet, the beating 
of drums, and the hint of a martial tune. Just 
then the docr opened hurriedly, and an irritated- 
looking man popped in, like a jack-out-of-a-box. 

“Who has been meddling with the bank’s 
safe ?” he cried. 

“T don’t think it has been disturbed,” replied 
a gentleman present. Clement and Dora had 
forgotten that a safe existed, and had just stepped 
out upon the window balcony. 

“Don’t tell me!” pursued the irate official. 
“ Was nobody here when you came ?” 

“ Only those two young people on the balcony 
—lovers.” 

“Confound ’em!” and he stepped up to Clem- 
ent and pulled his sleeve. “Somebody’s been 
tampering with the safe—can you tell me any- 
thing about it ?” 

“J—I really—” stammered Clement, suddenly 
brought down to earth. “I beg pardon—what 
did you wish ?” 

The man repeated his question more angrily. 
His demeanor brought the blood in a flame to 
Clement’s face. 

“There was no harm done, I assure you,” he 
answered. “The door was opened by mistake—” 

“Tell him, Clement—tell him J opened it,” 
whispered Dora. 

“Worth while bringing a man all the way 
from Exchange Street for nothing! That comes 
of opening the. bank to Tom, Dick, and Harry ! 
I shall have to lay it before the Board of Direct- 
ors, I shall!” 

“T haven’t the smallest objection,” said Clem- 


* ent; and while they returned to the memorable 


pages of the past, where here a rose had been 
pressed, and there-a sprig of mignonette, the pro- 
cession moved into sight, the music soared above 
them, the crowd surged beneath; there was 
rhythm in the tread of the marching feet, and the 
sun struck sparks from the housings of the 
horses and the points of bayonets. Cleverly, on 
a capering steed, looked up and smiled on Dora, 
while daggers shot from beneath his brows as 
he recognized her companion. But everything 
has an end. The last bit of glitter and color 
finally vanished down the long vista of the street, 
and the band music became like the unreal mel- 
ody of a dream. They went and dined together 
afterward, and stepped into a picture-gallery, and 
said good-by at Aunt Hitty’s gate, since he ex- 
pected to sail next morning by sunrise, as first 
mate in the Vidette, for Japan. 

But next day he appeared again. “The wind 
didn’t serve,” he explained; “we sha’n’t get off 
till afternoon. Put on your hat, Dora, and I'll 
row you out to the Vidette, and you shall see how 
we poor sailors fare.” The day was like crystal, 
the river coruscated with shifting lights, while 
the ship loomed up before them like some fabled 
sea-bird, gigantic and mysterious. Every mo- 
ment was full of elixir to Dora. 

“T wish I were captain, Dora,” he whispered, as 
they leaned over the side of the Vidette, and look- 
ed into the depths below, and at their own shad- 
ows upon the surface, which threatened to be- 
come one, as the ship swayed and the tide rocked, 
“and we were bound for Japan together.” 

“Tt is a long way: you might grow tired of 
my companionship. Who are those men coming 
up the side of the ship, Clement? Do they be- 
long to the crew ?” 

“They look like poli I suppose that 
one of the sailors has made off without settling 
his bills.” 

“ No, Clement, they are asking for you.” 

“Nonsense !. what can they want with me?” 
Clement turned about, surprise and perplexity 
giving him an involved expression, He had the 
air of one brought to bay. 

“Mr. Clement Smithers ?” said one of the offi- 








cers, approaching. ‘“ You are suspected of hav- 
ing tampered with the safe of the Bank of Shek- 
els on the 17th of June, It becomes my duty to 
detain you for examination.” 

“What folly !” cried Clement, hotly. “I can 
explain it all. The lady who was with me at the 
bank is my witness. I can give my affidavit—” 

“But you must. come with me; them’s my 
orders.” 

“ How do we know but the lady’s your accom- 
plice, eh ?” put in his companion. 

“But I am to sail in a couple of hours,” ob- 
jected Clement. 

“ Ay, the ship’s to sail, but we'll give you an- 
other sort of berth.” 

“Tell them,” gasped Dora—“ make them un- 
derstand that I pulled the bell, opened the door 
by mistake, for fun—” 

“ Yes, we’ve heard that pretty story before, 
but it won’t bear washing. Perhaps you took 
the bonds that are missing, too?” 

Clement’s heart stood still, “Are there any 
bonds missing ?” he asked. 

“Just as if you didn’t know better’n us! If 
the wind hadn’t hauled round, you’d got off splen- 
did with ’em.” 

It was all abroad and in the daily papers by 
the following day ; everybody was talking about 
it. Mr. Cleverly stepped into Aunt Hitty’s to give 
the latest particulars, and assure Dora that she 
should not be annoyed. ‘ 

“But Clement is as innocent as you are: it 
was J who opened the door,” she explained. 

“Nobody suspects you of taking the bonds, 
child. You weren’t about to sail for foreign 
shores—there’s the rub. I’m afraid you'll have 
to go into court and give testimony.” 

“ You don’t believe that Clement is guilty ?” 

“Tt looks black for him. I suspend my judg- 
ment.” 

“But you believe me when I assure you that 
he never touched the safe ?” 

“] believe every word you utter. But that will 
not convince the directors or the jury. If no 
bonds had been missing, of course opening the 
door would have given no concern.” 

“Tt is so unexpected, so undeserved !”” 

“That. must be proved.” 

“ Mr. Cleverly,” she asked one day, later, “ what 
will they do if Clement is—is found—” 

“Several years in the State-prison at hard la- 
bor, I believe.” 

“ And nobody to keep up his heart, to encour- 
age him. He will get hardened by such injustice,” 
she sighed. 

As the time of his trial drew near, everybody 
spoke of Clement as one already condemned. 
“Poor misguided fellow!” they said; and even 
Aunt Hitty hoped he was supplied with tracts, 
In the mean time it almost seemed as if Cleverly 
had stepped into Clement’s niche. He was al- 
ways at Aunt Hitty’s, and going away late; and 
Aunt Hitty was usually ill with neuralgia, which 
prevented conversation on her side, while Dora 
had nothing to do but keep the ball rolling, and 
was never weary of talking of Clement’s case. 

“ You are profoundly interested in this affair,” 
Cleverly said to her one night when she had 
stepped out upon the piazza to wish by the new 
moon, and he had followed. 

“ Nothing interests me so much.” Mr. Clever- 
ly winced. 

“ What would you do to prove his innocence ?” 

“ Anything—that was right.” 

“ Would you marry some one else, if that would 
save him ?” 

“Some one I do not love? Would that be 
right ?” 

“ Where would be the harm, if he preferred to 
marry without love, rather than not at all?” 

“These are mere idle words, Mr. Cleverly.” 

“No, they are not mere idle words. Listen: 
you will do anything to save Clement Smithers. 
Is it wrong to make another happy, and save a 
friend from ruin? Then marry me, Dora, and I 
will save him: I give you my word.” 

“Why will you make such a condition if it is 
possible for you to clear him? Why will you not 
accomplish it gratuitously ?” 

“Because I love you, and-I am not Quixotic. 
At present your story is not credited; you are 
suspected of a weakness for the prisoner. Were 
you my wife, that prejudice would be cancelled. 
I swear to save his 


Clement ?” 

“Tt is in your power to decide whether he shall 
spend his best ycars in prison, in the pursuit of 
menial tasks, in a convict’s in the society of 
abandoned men, imbittered by injustice. It seems 
to me that you can not hesitate.” 

Was it true, then, she asked herself, that it was 
in her power to save Clement from ignominy, 
and did she hesitate? Did she not love him well 
enough to sacrifice everything for him? Daily 
she reached the heights of renufciation, daily she 
slipped back into the valley of humiliation and 
self-love. Every day Mr. Cleverly pressed his 
suit, waxed eloquent, convinced her ignorance by 
plausible proofs and promises, and one day he 
carried his point. 

“ Yes,” she assented, feebly ; “I will marry you 
to save Clement.” 

“T accept the terms,” he said. “ You will mar- 
ry me for Clement’s sake; by-and-by you shall 
love me for.my own.” 

She could make no objections to an early wed- 
ding, since it was only as Mr. Cleverly’s wife that 
she could influence Clement’s fate, while Aunt 
Hitty, unaware of the conditions of the contract, 
at that time, pressed the matter forward with 
feminine alacrity. “I’m sorry for Clement Smith- 
ers,” she confessed ; “ but you couldn’t marry a 
felon if you loved him to distraction. Mr: Clev- 
erly says he prefers a wedding in church. Shall 
it be satin and tulle?” But it seemed as if Dora 
had but a shadowy interest in the preparations, 
such as a ghost might have. é 


‘ hand, then 





It was toward dusk of a dark afternoon, always 
darker in the place where Clement awaited his 
trial than. elsewhere, that Mr. Oliver, one of the 
bank directors, was admitted to an interview 
with the prisoner. 


“You have come to me to confess what I 
have done with the bon 


?” laughed Clement, 
bitterly. 


“No,” replied Mr. Oliver; “I have come to tell 
you that the bonds have been found.” 

“Found !” 

“Exactly. We had a wind-storm on Mr. Clev- 
erly’s wedding day. You have the newspapers 
here; you must have read of it?” 

“T read nothing here; I have been composing 
a satire on justice instead. I did not know Clev- 
erly was married.” ; 

“No? It was a furious gale, and the old elm 
that stood near the Church of the Heavenly Man- 
na broke beneath it. .A splinter struck Mr. Clev- 
erly as he passed from the carriage to the church 
door. It proved his death-blow.” 

“Poor fellow! On his wedding day, too! . But 
what has that to do with me or the bonds?” 

“Mr. Cleverly was our teller, you remember, 
Yesterday the bonds were found among his per- 
sonal effects. That is all.” 

“That is a good deal,” said Clement, a new color 
flushing his face. ‘I would not have thought it 
of Cleverly. However, let us speak no ill of the 
dead. On his wedding day, too! Who was he 
going to marry ?” 

“ Miss Theodora Gray.” 

“Miss Theodora Gray! My Dora!” he cried. 
The cloud that had lifted for a space dropped 
again-over Clement, and he walked out of prison 
more hopeless and heartless than he had entered. 
He asked no questions; he did not seek Dora. 
The captain of the Swan, about to sail for the In- 
dies, had fallen ill, and he accepted the situation 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

On the homeward voyage he put about to re- 
lieve a shipwrecked crew. “ You'll never catch 
me at sea again,” one of the rescued confided to 
Captain Smithers’s mate, when she had gotten to 
rights on board the Swan. “ Between seasickness 
and shipwreck, it’s no joke. You see, the doctor 
prescribed a voyage for my niece: a love affair, 
you know—lowered her system. I wonder if ship- 
wreck is a tonic? Save us! whois that? The 
captain? Why, man alive! it’s Clement Smithers ! 
Dora! Dora! there was a Providence in our being 
wrecked, after all. Goodness! what’s the matter 
with the girl? Captain Smithers, don’t you know 
old friends? Won't you go to Dora? She looks 
as if she were going to faint.” 

And Captain Smithers went. 





DUFF AND DANDY. 
“= his brown hands he one by one withdrew 
em, 
The tiny harvest ils, and then to $ 
* Snaily, saaily, little nun, rap dats Ec 
Come out of thy cell, come into the sun; 
Show me your horns without delay, 
Or [ll tear your convent walls away!” 
Although “ Mireio’s little lad of sunny France” 
did speak a little sharply to his small retainers, 
it was all a flourish of words, and meant i 
ugly or adverse to the comfort of his cheris 
pets; and very pretty is the picture so quaintly 
set forth in that charming poem concerning 


“a little boy 
With basketful of small white snails for toy.” 


No doubt he taught them many ing tricks, 
and made as fair a show of the p Provan: intelli- 
gence of his slow-moving garden gentry as has, 
just lately, our little friend Margery Flood. Some- 
where in distant Indian climes Margery gathered 
her treasures, and through all after-journeyings, 
no matter what fascinations were held out, ten- 
derly cared for her castle-dwelling companions: 
once loving was with Margery an unbroken pledge 
of fealty, and the strange partnership remained 
intact through three years of hithering and thith- 
ering. 

Margery was not one to be satisfied with dolls 
and merely pretty things; she craved moving, 
busy, intelligent friendships, but, oddly enough, 
contented herself with snails—just simple snails, 
to be found anywhere—when at this time, in the 
matter of pets, there seemed outspread “ the pick 
of the world.” 

Often, when dull hours came on—when there 
was no s out or entertaining sight-seeing at 

e young girl devoted herself to the 
education of her snails, and with infinite patience 
went step by step through the “drill” she had 
marked out. Gradually the prosaic creatures “fell 
into line,” as one may say, and became so expert 
in certain exercises as to cause a great deal of 
amusement. Margery’s earnest investigations and 
success in developing their slumbering energies 
just show how immeasurably poor we are in our 
knowledge of the creeping, crawling, flying life 
se thickly thronging every by-way and crevice. 
If such notably dull natures can be moved to in- 
telligent activities by tone and touch, do not 
larger possibilities seem waiting at every turn ? 

On the home voyage, much to Margery’s grief, 
ail died but two. These, Duff and Dandy, never 
failed to honor her call, and in the readies* and 
heartiest manner exhibited the tricks they had 
learned. At a given signal the Lilliputian war- 
riors stepped forth, two of the four tentacula 
hurriedly erected, so as to view the ground, and 
perhaps “measure their paces,” then standing 
right up, the petty pugilists, no bigger than your 
finger-tips, rushed into mimic fight with wonder- 
ful pluck and spirit. Such droll sparring and 
wrestling as ensued between the petty athletes ! 
As soon as the battle was over, amicable rela- 
tions were immediately resumed ; they seemed to 
know it was all for fun. 

Margery thoroughly believes in their capacity 
to understand and remember; she has studied 
them well, and has established between herself 
and them a sympathetic interest inciting to 





prompt obedience and apparently loving service ; 
she says that no harsh treatment has ever been 
used; that decided tones, and persisten- 
ey have been her sure steady helpers. 

At pairing -time, according to one who has 
made their ways a study, these, usually prosaic 
creatures arrange themselves in couples, facing 
each other, an inch or so a In anticipation 
of this season certain ie horny substances, 
sharp-pointed and resembling darts, and less 


than half an inch long, are furnished, placed in a 


small reservoir on right side of the neck. 
The first one, hurled with great address, wounds 
his opposite, which in turn returns the blow ; al- 
ternate throws finally exhaust the quiver of ar- 
rows, and all quarrels over, the lovers retire, 
embracing each other, to select the desired house- 
place, where ere long one may find the pretty 
eggs, about the size of peas—soft and transpar- 
ent, and by aid of a powerful glass may even see 
the baby snails fully equipped for life’s journey, 
each “ bearing its castle on its back.” 
“ Mireio’s little lad” is made to say, 
“My mother carries them to Arles on Friday, 

ean teen te tack nice tender reed.” 
This tells the story of the fondness of French 
peasantry for snails as articles of food, and we 
know that during Lent they are much sought 
after in French and Italian markets, and that as 
an ingredient in soups, or boiled in milk for con- 
sumptives, are deemed most desirable. Varro, 
the ancient historian, records that in his time - 
they were considered great delicacies, and that 
they grew to such enormous size that the shells 
of some of them would hold ten quarts. Anoth- | 
er writer tells us that they were reared for food 
in an immense building called Cochlearia, fed 
upon a mixture of meal and new wine. 

The snail family is a large one, comprising many 
varieties, and found’all over the world. They are 
a long-lived race, and will for years live without 
food. On retiring for the winter they bury them- 
selves in the ground, and carefully closing all 
openings to their retreat with a sort of mucus, a 
secretion from the body, which soon hardens, lie 
down securely to pleasant dreams. 





A BOUQUET. 


I nrovert my love at eve a mass of flowers 

That I had sought throughout the morning hours; 
Brought all that I could find of bright and sweet, 
And trembling laid them down before her feet. 


She the tulip’s pride, the rose’s glow, 
To a bud that searcely dared to blow; 
And said, with kindness beaming in her eyes, 
“T take the flower that others will despise.” 
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SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MARK’S MISTAKE. 


How would Mark Penruth take his brother's 
marriage? That was what people asked each 
other down in Camelot, the little town yonder, 
across the hills, in the hollow beyond the bridge, 
where there had been a great battle fought in the 
time of King Arthur, and where the corn grew 
tall above men’s bones, and the skulls of name- 
less heroes, and perchance a jewelled crown or 
two that had not been found after the fight. ‘To 
the eye of the traveller from more populous places 
Camelot looked infinitely dull and empty of human 
interest; yet to the native it was the world in 
little, and its interests were of the widest. 

Mark spent a considerable part of his existence 
at Camelot. It was near the quarries—much 
nearer than the good old stone mansion on the 
moor. When he worked late at his books he 
found it more convenient to spend the night at 
Camelot—where, as Vyvyan knew, there was a 
comfortable inn—than to ride across the moor to 
Place. The only intimate friends he had lived at 
Camelot. He knew people at Launceston, but 
that was comparatively remote. His chosen com- 
panions were certain choice spirits, who were the 
life and soul of Camelot. They met nightly at the 
King’s Arms—they had interests in common, 
their own particular style of discourse, almost a 

of their own. They could converse for 
a quarter of an hour in nods and shrugs and half- 
finished sentences, and innuendoes which would 
have been incomprehensible to an outsider. They 
were not effusive in their friendship. They rare- 
ly shook hands with each other. Their affection 
satisfied itself with a curt nod by way of greeting. 
Yet if any one of the little circle had dropped 
out of it, there would have been a blank which 
all would have felt. There would have been no 
loud lamenting, but a deep regret, an empty chair 
which no mushroom acquaintance could ever fill. 

To be appreciated in Camelot, a man’s father 
and grandfather must have been born in the town. 
Granted this, and it did not much matter what the 
grandfather and father had been, or even what 
the man was. If they had been scamps, and he 
resembled them, society took a lenient view of 
his delinquencies, for the sake of “auld lang syne.” 
He belonged to the place; his vices had grown 
up on that peculiar soil; and a vicious native, 
with generations of faulty natives behind him, 
was ever so much better than an immaculate new- 
comer. 

Mark Penruth was popular at Camelot. Every- 
body knew him. The middle-aged people remem- 
bered what he had been as a boy, and the old 
people remembered his father and grandfather. 
He had never been long away from the town, and 
was as much a part of existing things as the clock 
over the market-place, or the sign of the King’s 
Arms. This in itself would have been enough 
for popularity ; but Mark had higher claims. He 
was free-handed with his money. He rode well, 
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and was a good judge—or was supposed to be a 
good judge—of horses and dogs. He talked like 
a veterinary surgeon, and kept a hospital in a 
back yard not far from Camelot for his friends’ 
ailing dogs. He played a good game of billiards, 
and was great at skittles. Generally he was con- 
sidered a highly accomplished person, and there 
was a feeling that he would have made a much 
better squire than the sullen and somewhat churl- 
ish Vyvyan. 

It had been taken for granted, as the years 
went on, that Vyvyan would die a bachelor, and 
leave Mark master of everything, and that in those 
latter days would follow a kind of millennium, or 
blessed period of peace and plenty, for all Mark’s 
chosen friends. Mark was his brother’s junior by 
only eleven years, and this did not leave a wide 
margin for the millennium ; but the popular idea 
was that Vyvyan would “ go off suddenly one of 
these fine days,” and Mark would come in for the 
property. The gaunt bony figure of the elder 
brother was not suggestive of robust health ; and 
again, people think the thing they wish. 

But now Vyvyan had brought home a young 
wife, and Mark’s chances stood at zero. 

It was the evening after Vyvyan’s arrival at 
Place, a sultry July evening, and there was hard- 
ly a breath stirring in low-lying Camelot. The 
usual set of loungers occupied the open space in 
front of the King’s Arms—Marston, the attorney ; 
Didcott, the surgeon and parish doctor, who had 
succeeded, as by prescriptive right, to exactly the 
same position his father had held before him, and 
who was allowed to cure or kill people, not be- 
cause he was clever, but because his name was 
Didcott; Joe Nichols, the vet, whose ancestors 
were supposed to have been veterinary from the 
days when Athelstane drove the fierce Cornu-Brit- 
ons across the Tamar, and fixed the boundary of 
their land for evermore. With these three gen- 
tlemen, half within his doorway and half with- 
out, stood William Lanherne, the landlord of the 
inn, and a person of considerable importance in 
the town, representing the conservative spirit in 
its most stubborn development. His had been 
the loudest voice in that clamor which kept the 
railway remote from sacred Camelot. It was he 
who opposed the building of a chapel of ease for 
those feebler towns-folk who did not care to walk 
three-quarters of a mile to their parish church. 
It was he who objected to gas in the street lamps, 
had ridiculed all sanitary improvements in the 
work-house on the hill yonder, arguing that the 
paupers had got on well enough in his father’s 
time without such new-fangled trumpery. 

“Take my word for it, he’s known all about it 
for the last six months,” said Lanherne, contin- 
uing a conversation about Mark Penruth, which 
had been meandering slowly through a desert of 
commonplace, with intervals of t and si- 
lence. “There’s been something on his mind for 
a long time, and I dare say it’s been the notion of 
his brother's getting married and cheating him 
out of the estate.” 

“Don’t you think it might be somethipg else ?” 
asked Mr. Nichols, the vet, who never agreed with 
anybody. “ Don’t you think she’s on his mind ?” 
he added, significantly, with a knowing jerk of 
his head “ up street.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Lanherne ; 
old business.” 

“ But the squire will find out all about it some 
day, and then there’ll be a rumpus.” 

“T don’t see why the squire should cut up 
rough,” said Marston. “It’s no business of his. 
If Mark had married her it would have been a 
different thing. He’d have: got himself cut off 
with an angry shilling.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the landlord, “it ud have been 
a bad business if he’d married her. She was an 
artful one, she was, and was capable of bringing 
him to it if she’d set her mind on it. But I sup- 
pose she didn’t.” 

“She was the best bar-maid you ever had, Will- 
iam,” said the vet. “There’s not been half as 
much life about your place since you lost her.” 

“She was a sprightly little maid enough,” 
grumbled Lanherne, “but a devil of a temper. 
I don’t envy Mark his bargain 

“He sticks to her, though, don’t he ?” mused 
the surgeon. “It’s close upon ten years now. 
Strange that the squire has never found it out.” 

“ What a blessed innocent you are, Marston! 
The squire knows as much as the wisest of us, 
and he knows it isn’t his place to interfere. 
He’s got a brother who can manage the quarries, 
and that’s all he cares about. And now that he 
has a young wife, he’ll care less. Mark has made 
his bed, and he’ll have to lie upon it. She'll nev- 
er let go of him.” 

There was a general shaking of heads and a 
significant twitching of eyebrows, and then an- 
other lapse into friendly silence. The sun was 
going down behind the edge of that low hill 
whereon stood about the only building that Came- 
lot had any right to be proud of—a comfortable- 
looking Union. By-and-by the stars would peep 
out, first one by one, and then in a host beyond all 
power of reckoning, through the translucent even- 
ing gray; and the chosen spirits of Camelot would 
go in-doors and play a game of billiards, playing 
with infinite solemnity, oppressed by the vivid rec- 
ollection of every game that had been played on 
the same rusty green cloth for the last six weeks. 

As the rosy light grew wan behind the green 
crest of garden and paddock, Mark Penruth rode 
slowly down the narrow street on Pepper and 
Salt, his last equestrian treasure, called for brev- 
ity Pepper. He flung the bridle on this iron- 
gray animal’s neck, and got off before the inn 
door; whereupon Pepper, who divided his life 
equally between the big rambling stables at Place 
and the old coaching stable at the King’s Arms, 
walked off of his own accord to meet the hostler, 
knowing that his day’s work was done. 

“That gray of yours looks uncommonly well,” 

said the vet. 

“There isn’t a better horse in Cornwall; his 

legs are as fine as a racer’s.” 





“that’s an 


“He’s cap-hocked,” said the vet. “It isn’t 
much, I know; but it would take off his value if 
you wanted to sell him.” 

“T don’t want to sell him,” grumbled Mark; 
“and if I did, I shouldn’t come to you for his 
character,” 

“Come, I say, now, Mark, ’'ve put you up to 
some good things in my time.” ‘ 

“Yes, and let me in for a good many bad ones.” 

“You're in a precious grumpy humor to-night, 
Mark,” said Marston. “I suppose it’s the pretty 
young wife upsets your digestion.” 

“No, she doesn't, as it happens. I bear no 
malice ‘against her, poor thing. She looks as if 
she hadn’t six months’ life in her; and if she 
was ever so strong, I should think that old house 
would be the death of her in a year. I’ve been 
poring over accounts all day, and that’s enough to 
make any fellow savage.” 

“Trade thriving, I suppose?” suggested Mr. 
Nichols, by way of saying something. 

“Trade going to the dogs. The building trade 
was never so stagnant ; and when there’s no build- 
ing, nobody wants slates. We shall have to shut 
up our quarries before we’re many years older.” 

“Your brother won’t like that.” 

“Of course not. But I didn’t come here to talk 
of the quarries. Who’s for a game of billiards ? 
You and Didcott owe Marston and me our revenge 
for last night, Nichols.” 

The two doctors, human and equine, were ready 
to give their adversaries every opportunity; so 
they all four repaired to the billiard-room, which 
was a low-ceilinged apartment which had been used 
for eating and drinking in the prosperous old coach- 
ing days, and which never had got rid of that con- 
centrated essence of beef and cabbage which is apt 
to hang about public dinning-rooms. This per- 
fume of the past, mingled with the odor of stale 
tobacco, was an uncomfortable change from the 
cool summer night, but custom had made the 
tainted air of that stuffy billiard-room sweet and 
pleasant in the nostrils of Camelot society. 
There was a solemn chalking of cues and a nice 
study of angles before each player adventured on 
a stroke, and though the game lasted an hour and 
a half, there was very little time for conversation 
during its progress. But there was ample leisure 

for the consumption of brandy and water and bot- 
tled cider. Mark Penruth drank brandy and 
water, and drank more brandy and less water 
than Mr. Dideott, the surgeon, would have ap- 
proved in his professional character; although 
in his quality of bosom-friend and boon compan- 
ion he offered no objection. When the lamp-lit 
room was getting suffocatingly warm, and the 
stars were Peking down at Camelot from 
the depths of a dark purple heaven, as if they 
had never seen an better, Mark finished the 
may of brandy which he had been sharing with 

his friend the lawyer, who drank modestly, and 
paid nothing, and bade his companions a brief 
good-night. Camelot men never wasted time or 
words on ceremony. 
“Ta-ta !” said Mark, and walked straight out 
of the billiard-room, and up the hill toward the 
Union. 

This noble building stood at the junction of two 
roads. Mark took the one which did not lead 
toward Penruth Place, and walked along slow- 
ly, swinging his a tai and looking at the 


ground. 
It was a good old country lane between tall 
hedge-rows. The landscape round Camelot was 


pastoral and fairly cultivated, altogether different 
from the wild sweep of moorland at the base of 
the two great tors. Camelot was sunk in a culti- 
vated valley, and all around were corn fields and 
green pastures, not so rich or so lovely as those 
of the sister county, but fair to look upon after 
their kind. 

To Mark every inch of ground between Penruth 
and Camelot was as familiar as St. James’s Street 
to a club lounger. The scenes of his childhood 
and youth had no particular charm for him; but 
he accepted them as a portion of his life, almost 
as a part of himself, and he could hardly have 
endured existence away from them. 

To-night he was far from happy in his mind, 
and nature, to which he was equably indifferent 
at all times, exercised no soothing influence on 
his perturbed spirits. He cut at the tender young 
hedge-row ferns, the tall red foxgloves, savagely, 
with his heavy leather hunting-thong as he walk- 
= by the tangled green banks, where a thousand 

ving things were startled out of their slumbers 
. a 3 violence. 

About half a mile from the Union he came to 
a cottage standing in a good-sized garden, such a 
cottage as a farm bailiff might have occupied—a 
substantial square stone building, with a heavy 
slate roof, the slates cut in clumsy slabs like pav- 
ing-stones. Beautified by a luxuriant growth of 
fuchsia and myrtle, rose and woodbine, the cottage 
was not a bad place in the sunshine. To-night 
there was nothing to be seen but the shadowy 
porch, five blank windows, and one lower case- 
ment dimly lighted. 

Mark walked up the narrow garden path, be- 
tween tall sunflowers and hollyhocks, and opened 
the door with the air of a master. There was a 
door on each side of the narrow passage. He 
went into the room where he had seen the light. 

“Late, as usual, and boozing at the King’s 
Arms, as usual, no doubt,” said the inmate of the 
room, by way of welcome. 

It was not an agreeable greeting ; but Mr. Pen- 
ruth seemed accustomed to the kind of thing. 
He threw himself down on the old-fashioned sofa, 
covered with the gaudiest chintz that money could 
buy, and began to fling about the hard little bol- 
sters and knitted antimacassars with which the 
sofa was provided. 

“You needn’t tumble the things like that. 
Heaven knows I slave hard enough to keep the 
place nice,” complained the voice that had just 
welcomed him. 

It was not a whining voice—it was sharp and 








vinegary rather than doleful; and it belonged to 


a pretty woman, a woman with bright brown eyes 
(a thought too bright for ideal beauty), sharply 
eut nose and chin, glossy dark hair brushed back 
from a square resolute brow, a buxom figure in- 
clining a little to the dumpling order, a neat foot, 
a well-shaped hand, A pretty woman undoubt- 
edly, and the kind of woman who is tremendous- 
ly aware of her good looks, and believes in the 
divine right of beauty. 

Put her side by side with Barbara, and a poet 
or a painter would say that the two women could 
hardly be inhabitants of the same planet. Yet 
there are people who would admire the sharp- 
nosed, black-eyed lady, popularly known as Mrs. 
Peters, more than Barbara Penruth. 

Mark took his time to answer the attack, the 
while Mrs. Peters shut her work-box with an an- 
gry slam, and locked it sharply with a trumpery 
little key, as if it held endless treasures. 

“ Pve had a glass or two of brandy and water,” 
he said at last, in a lazy voice, “and I’ve played 
a game of billiards with Nichols and Didcott 
and Marston, and I’ve spent exactly an hour and 
a half at the King’s Arms; and as that’s about the 
only amusement I have in life, it’s hard if I can’t 
do as much without being called over the coals.” 

“You might have come home last night,” said 
the lady, nothing mollified. 

“No, I mightn’t. The bride and bridegroom 
were expected, and I was obliged to do the civil.” 

“ What’s she like ?” 

“A pretty creature, but sickly. She was very 
ill while they were abroad.” 

“Serve her right—a shameful creature, selling 
herself to an elderly man that she can’t care two- 
pence for, and coming between my children and 
their rights! I hope it was her guilty conscience 
that made her ill. I should like to give her a bit 
of my mind.” 

“ Now, Molly,” pleaded Mark, with an anxious 
glance at the door, as if he thought there might 
be listeners, even in that quiet place. “You 
know it’s part of our bargain that—” 

“That I should hold my tongue till it pleases 
you to give me leave to speak. Don’t I know 
that? I made a promise, and I’ve kept it ; though 
it has cut me to the quick to be looked down upon 
by all Camelot.” 

“You're not looked down upon. Who has 
ever said an uncivil word to you?” 

“ Tt’s not what they say,” retorted Mrs. Peters, 
moodily ; “it’s what they think.” 

“What need you care for their thoughts? 
You’ve got a house of your own, and a servant 
of your own, and a good gown to your back, and 
my trap to drive in whenever you want a drive. 
You’re a precious deal better off than when you 
were bar-maid at Lanherne’s,” 

“No, Pm not,” said Molly, with conviction ; 
“for then everybody in the place knew I was a 
prudent young woman, and now they don’t.” 

“T don’t know what you call prudence,” grum- 
bled Mark, waxing savage. “You were a most 
audacious ‘lirt.” 

“TI gave everybody as good as they brought ; 
but you never heard of my walking out with a 
mortal soul till I walked out with you.” 

Mark sighed, and let his thoughts slip back to 
the past. Too well he remembered those pleas- 
ant summer evenings, eleven years ago, when he 
and the bar-maid from the King’s Arms had 
strolled together by the ferny banks, and prat- 
tled of those nothings which make up the talk 
of commonplace lovers. How he had praised 
her eyes and her nose and her mouth; and how 
from compliments they had come to kisses—not 
too quickly, for Molly knew how to keep a gen- 
tleman sweetheart at arms-length—and from 
kisses to promises, till that one fatal promise 
was given which had been a blight and a burden 
to Mark Penruth ever since. 

The promise had been faithfully kept, for Mark 
was yielding and Mary Somers was resolute ; and 
the summer after that sunshiny period of court- 
ship in green lanes, and on the common where 
the yellow gorse glorified an unfertile soil, Mary, 
who had disappeared from the ken of Camelot 
for some time, returned as suddenly as she had 
vanished, and established herself in the cottage 
on the St. Columb road. The cottage was newly 
papered and painted, and a Launceston uphol- 
sterer sent over a van-load of smart furniture, 
which became at once and forever the chief de- 
light of Mary’s soul. She told her old acquaint- 
ance that she had been staying at Plymouth, and 
that she had married a commercial traveller call- 
ed Peters; and after having volunteered this in- 
formation, she favored her more particular friends 
with a presentation to a very pink baby in a still 
pinker bassinet. 

Years went by, and Mrs. Peters continued to 
occupy the house on the St. Columb road. More 
babies were gradually introduced to Camelot so- 
ciety, or rather to that portion thereof in which 
Mrs. Peters moved ; but in all those years nobody 
was ever 80 fortunate as to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Peters. He came and went like the 
wind, which bloweth whither it listeth. People 
heard his wife talk of him, but nobedy ever saw 
him. 

“ My husband is very reserved,” Mary told her 
particular friend Mrs. Piumtree, at ‘the Golden Lion. 

“Yes,” said Plumtree, when the remark was 
reported to him; “he’s so reserved that there 
ain’t a: mortal in Camelot as ever laid eyes on 
him. He’s uncommon clever at hiding, that fel- 
low. She met him in Plymouth, she says, and 
it was there they were married. Well, I know a 
good few in Plymouth, and I’ve asked every one 
of ’em if they ever met with a bagman by the 
name of Peters, and there’s not one as ever has. 
Ask her to show you her marriage lines, my lass, 
and see how she takes it.” 

“ Lor’, Plumtree, why should I up and insult 
her? Marriage lines, indeed! She’s a good cus- 
tomer to us, and she pays for all she has. What 
do I want with her marriage lines? When I 
told you them words of hers, I was only talking 





for the sake of talking.” 





“That’s what you very often do, my dear. 
Well, it don’t much matter. Poor young wom- 
an! She's like one o’ them fabbylous burds as 
stick their heads in the sand and fancy nobody 
ean see ’’em. Peters, the commercial traveller, is 
Mark Penruth, and everybody in Camelot knows 
that as well as that the town clock is twenty min- 
utes behind London time.” 

“‘Some say that he’s married to her.” 

“ Some says stuffand nonsense. Mark Penruth 
may be a fule, but he ain’t such a fule as that.” 

This was the general style of Camelot conver- 
sation when Mrs. Peters was the subject of dis- 
cussion. The lady herself was sharp enough to 
guess exactly how people would think and talk 
about her, and this knowledge was galling. Even 
a clean conscience would not sustain her against 
the tormenting knowledge that she was thought 
lightly of “ up town.” 

“‘And when you do condescend te come home 
to your wife and family,” pursued Mrs. Peters, 
with a snappish emphasis on the word “ wife,” 
“you are that disagreeable and that gloomy—” 

“Don’t nag, Molly. You're such a good hand 
at it that it’s natural you should like doing it; 
but don’t nag to-night, my girl. I’ve had a wor- 
rying day in the business.” 

“ All your days are worrying days, as far as I 
can see. You've had the miserables for the last 
twelve months. It’s the brandy you drink at the 
King’s Arms. I know what old Lanherne’s bran- 
dy is; perhaps if you did, you wouldn’t burn your 
inside with it. That’s what gives you the miser- 
ables, Mark, not the business. Why need you 
worry about the business, I should like to know? 
You do your work and you get your wages. 
Whether things go right or wrong can’t make 
much difference to you.” 

“ But it does make a difference—a tremendous 
difference! If things go wrong at the quarry, it 
will be my ruin. I wonder whether you'd stick 
to me, Molly, if I were a beggar ?” 

“Stick to you!” echoed Molly, indignantly ; 
“why, I should be obliged to stick to you. You 
needn’t be afraid of that; you’ve got me fast 
enough—as fast as the law of the land can bind 
me.” 

“ But suppose I was a ruined man—a disgraced 
man ?” 

“T’m not going to suppose any such thing, and 
I'm not going to encourage you in the miserables. 
If this is what bad brandy can bring a man to, 
thank God [’'m sober. And now if you want any 
supper I'll lay the cloth. There’s the blade-bone 
of as pretty a little shoulder of lamb as you ever 
set eyes on, and I’ve washed a lettuce and a hand- 
ful of spring onions ready for a salad.” 

“Thank you, Molly. No,I couldn’t eat any- 
thing,” answered Mark, casting about the bolsters 
in profoundest melancholy. 

“No,” snapped Mary ; “ people who give their 
minds to drinking never can eat like healthy 
Christians. You're doing your best to dig your 
own grave, Mark.” 

“You won’t mend matters by preaching ser- 
mons,” grumbled Mark. “ How are the children?” 

“Oh, they’re well enough, poor little souls! 
They can’t look into the future. They don’t know 
that their uncle has got married, and that the 
finest estate in Cornwall has passed away from 
them, and left ’em face to face with the Union.” 

“They’ve no right to complain. Suppose my 
brother chooses to marry, and suppose Providence 
sends him half a dozen stalwart sons, as tall and 
as gaunt as himself, we’ve no right to grumble.” 

“ But I say we have aright to grumble. Haven’t 
I put up with ev erything—w ith being looked down 
upon in the place where I was born, and no one 
but a woman knows how hard that is to bear—for 
the sake of the future, so that my boy might be 
squire and master at Place by-and-by? And now 
there’s a young wife, and before the year’s out 
there'll be a baby, perhaps—who knows ?—and 
my boy will be a beggar. There’s no call for me 
to hold my tongue any longer ; I may just as well 
speak out and claim my due.” 

“ Molly,” cried Mark, in a deadly fright, “don’t 
talk like that. You wouldn’t break your promise, 
would you, my girl?” 

“T don’t see as the promise is binding, now he’s 
gone and got married.” : é 

“Tt is binding; it was a solemn promise. I 
should never have done what I did if you hadn’t 
promised to keep my secret. If you blab, I shall 
be a beggar, turned off at the quarry.” 

“ And turned out of your soft nest at Place, 
where you keep your hunters, and play the gay 
bachelor, while me and mine are wearing our 
hearts out here.” 

“Nonsense! the children aren't wearing their 
hearts out; they’re healthy and happy enough, 
little ruffians.” 

“Yes, poor little innocents, because they know 
no better. The truth will come upon them like 
a thunder-clap some day.” 

“Tf any harm come to them, it will be their 
mother’s doing. As long as you hold your tongue, 
Molly, all will go right—most likely.” 

“Who said I wasn’t going to hold my tongue ? 
But I’m not going to be treated asa cipher. If 
you want me to stand by you, you must trust me. 
You come home here and groan and chuck the 
sofa cushions about, and you never tell me what’s 
the matter with you.” 

“There’s nothing the matter. Of course I’m 
disappointed about ; this marriage, as well as you, 
though I don’t talk much.” 

“No, you were never a talker. But now that 
your brother’s got married himself, don’t you think 
he’d be more indulgent, and take things easy if 
you were to tell him—” 

“Tl never tell him. Don’t think that you'll 
drive me to it, Molly. I told you that you'd have 
to keep your secret as long as Vyvyan lives; and 
if you break the promise you made me— Well, 
there’s no use talking; but I can tell you this, 
“Molly: if you drive me to it, I'll throw myself off 
the Point, and make an end of my troubles.” 





{to BE CONTINVED.] 
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Walking Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress is of wine-colored 
cashmere. The skirt is bordered by box-pleat- 
ing of the cashmere, and similar pleating is down 
the front. The over-skirt forms paniers and 
back drapery, with revers of satin on the sides 
and satin bows behind. The coat basque has a 
vest, revers, collar, cuffs, and pockets of broché 
cashmere with ivory ground dotted with wine- 
color. Gray felt hat, trimmed with ivory satin 
and wine-colored plumes. 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of mahogany-colored Si- 
cilienne, bordered with bias velvet and silk pleat- 
ing. The wrap is a travellifig cloak of beige- 
colored water-proof, stitched on the edges. Royal 
velvet bonnet of mahogany-color, trimmed with 
satin and red ostrich plumes shaded with brown. 


Embroidered Grenadine Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 712. 
For this eravat bow take a strip of black gren- 
adine of suitable length and four inches and 
seven - eighths 





round, work always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
8 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch. 


Painted Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 712. 


To make this bow cut a strip of white point 


d’esprit lace five inches and three-quarters wide, 
and edge it with Breton lace two inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide. The designs in the lace are 
painted in colors. Pleat one end of this strip so 
that the upper row of lace overlaps the under, 
lay it in a loop, and fasten it on a stiff lace foun- 
dation, while the remainder of the strip is laid in 
pleats turning toward each other, and arranged 
in the manner of a jabot, as shown by the illus- 
tration. A knot of point d’esprit lace completes 
the bow. 





REST AS A MEDICINE. 


VERY intelligent medical man of the present 
day recognizes the very great value of rest 
in the treatment of disease. Rest and activity 





wide, round it —— 
off on one end, 
trim the other 
end with em- 
broidery, and 
edge the strip 
with gathered 
Breton lace five 
inches deep. 
The embroid- 
ery is worked 
in satin and 
chain stitch 
and in point 
Russe with red 
and réséda- 
shaded and 
white silk floss. 
Cut away the 
material along 
the scallops on 
the edge, and 
arrange the 
strip in a bow 
as shown by 
the illustration, 
the knot-being 
composed of 
pleated grena- 
dine. 


Mignardise 
and Crochet 
Edgings for 
Lingerie, 
Figs.land 2, 
See illustrations 
on page 712, 
For the edg- 
ing Fig. 1 cro- 
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itil 
chet on one side iM 
of a piece of 


mignardise as 


: 
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follows: Ist FTTH EERE 

round, -— Al- ‘itil 

ways alternate- Ae 

ly from the Pee 
next 8 loops bei tiis: 
take up 1st. | 

(stitch) each, ; 
and work them 

off together, 

5 ch. (chain 

stitch). 2d 

round.—* 1 


se. (single cro- 
chet) on the 
next 5 ch. in 
the preceding 
round, 6 ch., 
4 de. (double 
crochet) on the 
same 5 ch. on 
which the se. 
has been work- 
ed, and repeat 
from *. 8d 
round (on the 
other side of 
the  mignar- 
dise). — Like 
the Ist round, 
but instead of 
every 5. ch. 
work only 4 
ch. 4thround, | 
—Always al- 
ternately 1 se. 
on the next 4 
ch, in the pre- 
ceding round, 
5 ch. 

The edging 
Fig. 2 is cro- 
cheted as follows: 1st round (on one side of a 
piece of mignardise).— > 8 sc, on the next 8 
loops, twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing loop, then 5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.-—>« 5 sc. on the veins between the mid- 
dle 6 of the 8 loops on which the next 8 sc. in 
the preceding round were worked, three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5 ch.; then 5 ch.,and repeat from *. 38d round 
(on the other side of the mignardise).— * 7 sc. 
on the 7 loops opposite the 8 loops on which the 
next 8 sc. in the Ist round were worked, three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
loop; then 5 ch,, and repeat from *. 4th round. 
—-%* 1 de. on the loop on which the middle of 
the next 7 se. in the preceding round was work- 
ed, gatching the sc. at the same time, 3 ch., four 
times alternately 1 sc, on the next 5 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3.ch., and repeat from *. 5th 
round.—Going back on the st. of the preceding 
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ment killed him. He remembered not the lines 
in Cowper’s poem : 
“ Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 
People who have been long in business of any kind 
often make the same error as Dr. K- 
think they need complete change and rest, and 
they seek it as he sought it, and too often find it 
as he found it—in the grave. 

It is the sudden breaking off of all old ties, the 
uprooting of all old associations, the giving up all 
at once the customs and habits of years, that 
work the change for the worse. People should 
never forget that old trees don’t bear transplant- 
ing well. Do nothing too rashly. Reverse the 
proverb, “It’s best to be off with the old love be- 
fore you are on with the new.” Rather stick, 
partially at least, to the old life, till you are firm- 
ly rooted in the new, 

The benefits of rest in aiding the healing pro- 
cess in diseases might be exemplified in a hun- 
dred different ways. Indeed, the disease itself is 
often merely the result of disobedience, often will- 
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rest to the stomach every day from both meat 
and medicine would soon induce a healthy hunger. 
Those who have this organ in working order 
would do well to remember that the time when 
every particle of food has left the stomach is not 
the time to put more in. An hour’s rest, at least, 
is needed ; and if you give it this before each meal, 
it will be a willing servant, and will never think 
of suggesting the propriety of a sherry and bitters 
before you sit down to dinner; and remember, a 
willing servant makes a glad master, and a good- 
tempered one to boot. 

The kidneys are extremely hard-working, and, 
as a rule, healthy organs, but are often out of 
order when we little wot of it. They are long- 
suffering organs, and are not like the liver or stom- 
ach—they don’t call out when first hurt. But they 
too need their periods of rest, and undue stimu- 
lation is sometimes productive of the most dire 
and fatal results. Beer and alcohol might be call- 
ed direct stimulants to the kidney; abstinence 
from these in people who have been used to them 
will often give this organ rest, and time to get 

over ailments 
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might be aptly compared to two sentinels, who 
have between them the duty to perform of guard- 
ing a camp or fortress. They must take it in 
turns—when the one goes off, the other comes on. 
Were Activity to remain too long on duty, the heart 
would flutter and fail, the brain would reel, and 
the sentinel drop dead of fatigue. On the other 
hand, Rest might remain long enough on guard 
to drop asleep. You see that even rest may be 
overdone; it conduces to sloth, and ennwi, and 
atony of the brain. To my thinking, there is no 
more miserable man than he who has nothing to do. 

My old friend Dr, K. , that erst was profess- 
or of medicine in a certain university, labored 
hard all his life till nearly sixty years of age ; then 
he said he needed rest, and would retire. So, be- 
ing a wealthy man, he built himself a beautiful 
house on a breezy cliff-top near the sea, laid out 
pleasant gardens, and paid attention to every 
known principle of hygiene. Six months’ retire- 








ful, of the great natural and universal law which 
ordains that a period of rest must in every case 
be the sequel to one of activity. In the vegetable 
as well as in the animal kingdom this law holds 
good. Trees and shrubs go to sleep in winter; 
flowers are generally more tender in their consti- 
tutions, and go to rest during the night; while 
others, again, find it necessary to take a nap, so to 
speak, during certain hours of the day, and this 
they do with such regularity that one can pretty 
correctly tell the time from the opening or clos- 
ing of their petals. 

Many people suffer from chronic indigestion, 
from the mere fact of having first and foremost pro- 
duced the dyspepsia by overloading the stomach, 
or by other errors in diet, they give it no rest ; they 
keep on worrying it to get well ; the very medicines 
they keep pouring into it keep up the irritation in 
probably five cases out of ten. In these cases I 
am convinced that two or three hours’ complete 





trifling in them- 
selves, but 
which if not 
cured might 
lead slowly on- 
ward to death. 
“Oh, but I 
must have my 
beer,” I heard 


he was suffer- 
ing from a 
very slight at- 
tack of dia- 
betes. He had 
his beer, and 
never recov- 
ered. 

The liver is 
another organ 
which often 
has to com- 
plain for want 
of rest. It is 
greatly over- 
stimulated by 
overloading the 
stomach with 
more food than 
can be easily 
digested, by ir- 
regularity in 
diet, but above 
all by the 
abuse of fer- 
mented drinks. 
These alone 
are capable of 
producing _ill- 
nesses which, 
if not imme- 
diately fatal, 
make life a 
burden—a wea- 
ry chain that 
the patient has 
to drag out. 
Like every oth- 
er organ of the 
body, the liver 
must have rest, 
and you can 
give it that rest 
by cultivating 
habits of ab- 
stemiousness 
and _ temper- 
ance—rest, but 
rest with peri- 
| ods of activity 
| regularly inter- 
vening. Some 
people have 
naturally slug- 
gish livers, and 
must take med- 
| icine occasion- 
| ally, such as a 
blue pill at 
night and seid- 
litz in the 
morning; but 
for those 
whose livers 
are ordinarily 
pretty active, 
there is no fil- 
lip to the liver 
equal to a good 
brisk walk— 

_} not a mere 
saunter along, 
but a walk that 
shall quicken 

the breathing, and cause the diaphragm to gently 
compress the organ between it and the abdom- 
inal viscera. 

A liver that does not get regular rest, gets in 
time changed in structure, to the great detriment 
of the health of its owner; itis also rendered 
more liable to diseases of a more active and fatal 
kind, for the simple reason that it is a weakened 
organ. 

The same may be said about the heart. How 
many times and oft does the dissector’s knife re- 
veal changes of structure in this. organ, which 
regular rest alternating with periods of activity 
during life might have prevented! Too much 
hard bodily work, too much athletic exercise, con- 
stant worry of mind, grief and care and sorrow 
—all these act detrimentally upon the heart, 
and shorten, if they do not speedily take, life. 
The cure is obvious : avoidance of the cause, if you 
ean, and rest whenever possible. Unrequited 
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love, or loss of the loved one from whatever cause, 
some will tell you never kills, but I could adduce 
more than one case to prove it may lead to death. 
A grief like this is hard to bear; there is but one 
cure—change of scene and work, the work being 
in this case actual rest for the strained heart. 
The brain is frequently the hardest-worked or- 
egan in the body, and frequently, too, it is just the 
one to which rest is denied. Brain-workers form 
a very large portion of the community, if we in- 
clude in the list, as I think we ought to, not only 
writers, students, and deep thinkers, but business 
men as well—men in city life, whose minds are on 
the rack from morning till night, and probably 
nearly every day all the year round. It is absurd 
for such as these to think that they can keep on 
forever without some regularly recurring periods 
of rest and relaxation; but some men do think 
so. They are mad on the point, or strangely ob- 
tuse. Others, again, think they can keep on till 
they are just within a step or two of the inevita- 
ble break-up. They may, however, go just a step 
farther than 
they intended, — 
and either go | 


out like the | ‘ 
snuff of a can- | / 
dle, or walk } i 


they die, with 
ruined consti- ie 

tutions. But \ ae ! 
thereis another | eas 
class of brain- 

workers who 

make a far | 
more grave er | 
ror, namely, | 
those who use 
stimulants to 


this earth, till | Hy SY 


increase their 
brain - power 
and get still 


more work out 
of themselves. 
From the ranks 
of these men 
lunatic asylums 
are recruited. 
Now for a 
case of debility 
and illness, with 
lowness of spir- 
its, etc., and the 
loss of power 
of looking at 
everything in 
the brightest 
light, there is a 
only one cure, i 
and that is rest. a? 
But what kind | | 
of rest? Be- 
fore you can 
get a brain- 
worker to give 
up __ thinking 
about the work 
that has made 
him ill, you 
must give him 
some other em- 
ployment, and 
one, too, that he 
will take an in- 
terest in, Ev- 
ety one must 
choose for him- 
self what that 
shall be, wheth- 
er shooting, 
fishing, or a 
walking or boat- 
ipg iow. A 
month oi! either 
of these will 
work wonders ; 
that particular 
portion of the 
brain which has 
been over-work- 
ed to weariness 
and weakness 
will have rest, 
and the tissues 
will be repair- 
ed, and at the 
end of the holi- | 
day not only | 
will mental vig- 
or be restored, 
but the health 

















of the body 
generally will }_ se ee - 
be vastly im- 
proved. 
There are 


cases in which, through the giving way to ex- 
cesses of various kinds, including intemperance 
in eating. and drinking, the sufferers feel what 
they often describe as “altogether out of sorts.” 
There isn’t, perhaps, an organ in the body that 
is not crippled more or less, and the mind too 
seems to partake of a share of the general wreck. 
Mind you, there may be no real disease in any part 
of the frame, and still the patient feels as ill as pos- 
sible. For cases like these I can prescribe noth- 
ing better than change of scene, and complete 
rest of body and mind. This, combined with tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, will soon repair 
the system. But once restored to health, let a 
complete change in the system and style of living 
be had recourse to, or the second illness will be 
infinitely worse than the first. 

Tonics of some kinds may be found of great use 
in helping to restore relaxed constitutions during 
the holiday taken immediately before the advent 
of winter. The mineral acids with bitters, and 
the tincture of bark, will often be found invalu- 








able; so will the bath. Here is a capital tonic in 
the form of a bath, Well lather the body thor- 
oughly with soap and hot water, from head to 
foot, by means of a bathing glove. Then imme: 
diately after take a cold sponge-bath, which should 
be ready at hand. If real sea-water is at hand, 
so much the better; if not, the bath should be 
got ready the night before, by throwing into it 
two or three good handfuls of the rough sea-salt 
of the shops. The bath should be taken the very 
first thing afte: getting out of bed, and if after- 
ward a short walk be taken before breakfast, the 
sense of exhilaration will be very great, 





Street Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress has a long walk- 
ing skirt made of bronze cashmere, trimmed with 
a border pleating of silk of the same shade. The 
draped over-skirt has a row of loops of ribbon on 
each side, The basque is of camel’s-hair in gay 
colors and palm-leaf pattern. The long cloak of 
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quadrillé cloth, also of bronze-color, has bias sat- 
in piping, with bows and fringe for trimming. 
The bonnet is bronze velvet, trimmed with 
changeable satin ribbon and red ostrich tufts. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty dress has a skirt of ma- 
roon India vigogne, trimmed with silk flounces. 
The over-skirt opens in front, and has striped 
satin and velvet revers, with bows made of strips 
of this fabric. The vest basque is of the vigogne, 
with a striped vest, collar, revers, and cuffs, 
Gray felt round hat, with maroon velvet facing 
in the brim, and Amazon plume of the same 
shade. 





CUTTING AND ARRANGING 
FLOWERS. 
UTTING flowers seems a simple process 
enough, but there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing it. Men and children have very 
little respect for stems, but nip the blossom off 
quite close to the base, thus making it useless as 








an ornament, except in a flat dish. To break or 
pinch off a flower not only injures the plant, but 
the flower itself, as the bruised or crushed stalk 
can not properly absorb the water that is to keep 
it fresh, 

A sharp knife is better than scissors for cut- 
ting; and it is highly desirable to gather flowers 
either before the sun has begun to shine upon 
them, or after it has left them, for if cut with 
the sun upon them they wither much sooner. 
Cutting flowers in any quantity does not come 
under the head of light work by any means, nor 
can it be done to advantage in a picturesque 
dress, Stout boots are indispensable as a pro- 
tection against the heavy dews, and a regular bee 
costume, which is anything but poetical, will be 
found the most serviceable. For, let poets write 


of the early morning as they will, it is an uncom- 
fortable time for being out-of-doors, 

Nor when the spoils are brought in and emptied 
from the basket on a large tray, and vases, shells, 
and receptacles of various shapes and sizes stand 
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waiting to receive them, is the toil exchanged for 
unmitigated pleasure. “Working with flowers” 
reads pleasantly; but it is not altogether plea- 
sant in practice, if one has too many to work with, 
and fifty other things to be done at the same 
time. It takes ¢ime to arrange them properly, 
and a hurried massing together of all colors and 
sizes is never satisfactory. An abundance of 
green, and green of the right kind, is indispen- 
sable to produce natural and agreeable effects. 
Delicate and trailing vines, like the maurandia 
and smilax, give a peculiar grace to a vase or 
basket; but the staring bouquet of the florist, 
with its close massing of naked flowers and pre- 
posterous border of lace paper, is an outrage on 
common-sense. 

To arrange even a small vase of flowers taste- 
fully requires an artistic sense of the beautiful, 
and the hopelessly stiff look which so many well- 
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meaning people give them is almost worse than no 
flowers at all. Some one very truly says, “The 
common fault of flowers in vases is that they are 


‘bunched’ like greens; too much is thought of 
color, and too little of form; too much is thought 
of flowers, and too little of leaves.” Flowers 
closely packed, without the relief of delicate 
sprays of leaves and grasses or ferns, present a 
harsh outline; but more loosely arranged, with 
tufts of grass and fern rising here and there, the 
outline is rather suggested than defined, and the 
effect more like what we see in nature. Vines 
should hang over the brim of the vase and twine 
about its stem; and drooping flowers like fuch- 
sias have a very graceful appearance when placed 
near the edge. 

The value of common grasses, such as grow by 
any country road-side, is not half appreciated ; 
but their delicate plume-like sprays give a soft, 
cloudy expression to the bouquet or vase that en- 
hances its beauty tenfold. The commonest ferns, 
too, are beautiful, and some of them make a deli- 
cate fringe of such vivid green that no other fo- 
liage can compare with them. 

Large flowers, as a general thing, are not de- 
sirable for dec- 
orative pur- 
poses; and yet 
even holly- 
hocks, under 
some  circum- 
stances, may be 
made orna- 
mental. A flat 
glass dish, or 
a low basket, 
fringed with 
ferns, and filled 
with the double 
white and red 
ones, or white 
and pink, pro- 
duces a very 
pretty effect; 
and when choice 
flowers are not 
to be had, the 
next best thing 
is to know how 
to make the 
most of what 
one has. The 
effect even of 
weeds artistic- 
ally arranged is 
far more agree- 
able than that 
of rare flowers 
huddled togeth- 
er with an ut- 
ter absence of 
taste. Dande- 
lions, for in- 
stance, with 
their rich gold- 
en hue, are 
not to be de- 
spised in skill- 
ful hands, and 
field daisies and 
buttercups will 
often do won- 
ders. <A net- 
work of very 
light ferns or 
delicate vines 
over common 
flowers will add 
much to their 
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a tity of cut fi 
‘ | ity of cut flow- 
= A .  — ers may be made 
Ni \ the most of by 
WY) setting the vase 
i in a saucer and 
iN filling that with 
— green _ leaves, 
with a flower 
here and there 
if they can be 
spared. A bou- 
quet lately re- 
ceived consist- 
ed solely of an 
immense pink 
rose, with its 
two attendant 
buds and large, 
perfectly form- 
ed green leaves 
It filled a moder- 
ate-sized vase, 
and also filled 
the room with 
fragrance like 
that of the gar- 
den damask, 
and was, to look 
upon, like a per- 
fect creation in wax. There was something al- 
most weird in its exceeding beauty and sweetness, 
as though it might haye been the embodied es- 
sence of all the dead-and-gone roses that have 

perfumed the centuries. 

A common fault with vases and other recepta- 
cles for flowers is their gaudy coloring, which, 
with high-colored flowers, produces hopeless con- 
fusion, and the beauty of both is lost. To quote 
an English writer who is declaiming against gor- 
geous épergnes: “If the flowers are good, they 
are like diamonds, the setting is almost superfhu- 
ous; the simpler the vessel, the more beautiful 
they look; but a silver or plate épergne would 
be thrown away without carving and variety of 
form. Porcelain, in the same way, requires col- 
or and exquisite painting, otherwise the manu- 
facturer’s skill and the charm of the material are 
useless. Take a handsome centre piece of silver, 
a group of Cupids beautifully modelled, a stag- 
hunt, or a halt in the desert; these may be ex- 
quisite things in themselves, but they demand so 
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much admiration for themselves that their mod- 
est tenants in the upper story are quite overlook- 
ed. To indulge the skill of the artist, the Cupids 
and scroll-work occupy the whole of the ground- 
floor and the drawing-rooms, while the unfortu- 
nate flowers are forced into the garrets, where 
they appear to the least advantage. I object to 
see them sitting ‘on the knife-board’ looking 
down from a perilous height upon the heathen 
mythology. So also with porcelain, its very beau- 
ty interferes with the full effect of the flowers.” 

These objections would not apply to the sim- 
ple and inexpensive épergne for either dinner ta- 
ble or parlor decoration which can be made by 
any tinman of two round tin pans with sockets, 
and painted green. These pans should be about 
two inches deep, the lower one might measure 
twenty-seven inches round, and the upper one 
eighteen; but these dimensions can be made ei- 
ther smaller or larger. A glass tube connects 
the two, and forms a graceful column on which 
to twine a spray of some delicate vine. The 
socket of the upper pan must, of course, be placed 
on the under side. 

The receptacles are then filled with clay or sand, 
either of which is much more manageable than 
water, and the latter can scarcely be moved with- 
out spilling, and this filling is rounded up in the 
form of a mound. The clay or sand being made 
sufficiently moist, is then covered with moss, and 
next the green bordering for the edges is care- 
fully arranged. This may be of fern, ivy, oak 
leaves, arbor vite, geranium, or rose leaves, or of 
any well-defined foliage in good condition. These 
leaves should be placed droopingly, or the effect 
will not be good—their stems penetrating through 
the moss well into the sand. Smaller leaves 
should be used for the upper than the under part. 

In the autumn this simple épergne can be con- 
verted into an exquisite decoration with ferns, 
bright-hued leaves, a delicate spray of Virginia 
creeper twining around the stem, and scarlet and 
orange berries. 





Tur uses to which Marray & Lanman’s Florida 
Water is put may, without exaggeration, be said to 
be universal. In refined and cultivated society it is 
recognized as the most refreshing and agreeable of 
—— for the handkerchief, the toilet, and the 

ath.—[{Com.] 





Baxer’s Chocolate, so noted for its nutritive, 
salutary, and delicious qualities, hardly needs any 
further indorsement after the awards given for 
its excellence at the leading expositions in this 
country and Europe. A trial is all that is needed 
to convince any one of its great merit.—[ Com. ] 
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POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other eS ae eee makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry, Can be eaten by dys- 
Cn ee without fear ot the. ills resulting from (> 

igestible food. &#%~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY EY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse.can go, and it eats nothing. 
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AA ‘ SS) Send 8c. stamp for Price-List and 
i\ i Serene Illustrated Catalogue with 
INS: iss ful oe 
| i POPE M°F°G CO., 
St.,.B t » Mass. 
ORGAN f§ PIANO 
RGAN BEATTY. EIANo 


Oct 
Knee Swells, Walnut Cose, hy arnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 Lp see’ Before 
you bay be sure to write om Mustrated Neweapaper se ree. 
Address QANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, Now Jersey. 


k= YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 58% Hudson Street, N. Y. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


TO MOTHERS :—Yon take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put a} old eH of ae 


820 Wroadway,s New York, 
Beware of Imitations 

















Pt LAYS,Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent a b 
HAPP PPY it HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N ¥. 


18 » ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





— —_L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


NOW USED IN 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET 


And SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER are the great- 
est improvement ever made 
in Corsets. They are as 
soft and pliable as velvet, 
and yet so elastic that they 
— their shape pacteety 
5 For Style and Elegance 
™ of Fit, as well as Comfort, 
f= the HEALTH CORSET is 
unequalled. 

Price by mail, $1 50. 

Nursing Corsets, $1 75. 

For sale by all jeading 
Merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 851 Broadway, N. Y. 
NOW READY. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BARPER'’S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LADIES 
Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Haman Hair Goods, 
Invisible —_ Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and aaear by sendin 
for our latest and richly il- 
—— -thegag edi which is 


“A USSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 

New Yor« Crry. 
% Goods sent, C.0.D., with 
privilege of examin ination, 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 






















theCanadian trade with our Cut P; Patterns, known 
as ** Harper's Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all st ‘fesned by us, with 


peices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 2 " 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


O.OBr ALL DEALER THROUGHOUT Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 








TAMPING PATTERNS.— New improved White 
Stamping Powder, at BERNaxp’ 's, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL, 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868. 


The ever increasing pent of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies Sus have never 


* Try them once and you will never want 
to wear the others.” 

Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
ne Circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 

in this paper of October 25. GEO. FROST & CO., 





287 Devonshire St., Boston, 





FRAGRANT 


SOZ0DONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


PULAR P 
White motieh Forouiela Dinner aon o Sobre ots 00 





. Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, M4 pieces. 850 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, agony 1H. 25; white, : 15 
Silver-plated Deane Knives, per doz............ 3 00 
Goons rrom Wenexiy Trape Saves a Spectarry. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. oe furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper a N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and 8) —— free of charge. Sent 
C.O.D. or P.O. Money-O: 


MISNOM ER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 








For Female Complaints a Senaiaity, 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CoRsET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t@ For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
4 has no rival, and is really the 
%@ most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. Sample vy mai, 
$1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New Haven, Conn. 


\HOMAS’S BLACK DYES, in powder. 
Give fast Colors and beautiful Shades of Black. 








instructions for domestic u can use 
ese dyes on Garments of Silk, Wool, Cotton. a, 

or Mixed fal —, gad et B 

Blue Black is 


N. SPENCER 7 THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles, thing, bought with discreti 
and judgment. ci dress oe 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 








For Iwill send 40 Cards, 8 Pisid, 
Damask, Oriental, Morning Glory, Basket, vy tpenmtgeend ype | 
Sen Ber es rng cee Agents get 14 l» land 

cards each name, postpaid. You make 82c. 1 Jad; 
agent got 10 clubs in one week, receiving for commission =P 





$1.50, make Sc. Grand $5 offer! packs names, 
and 30 Albums, for $5 bill. This lot retails for $9.06; agents make 
ot A Seinen. F. W. GARDINER, Mass. 


A Splendid Present—1 Gilt Bound Autograph ‘Album, 
containing 48 beautifully oT ages, also 47 se- 
lect quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. —— oe 
taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros. Wi aven, 





CHEAPEST BOOK 









Seats: “£lee Cay 


IN THE WORLD! 


Containing 30,000 Words, 

DOUBLE - COLUMN PAGES, 

and illustrated with 250 engravings. 

saa gy om Pronuncia- 
fin 


ir" tion, and itions accord- 
Ai to the best English and 


ry handsomely boun 


¢ ts Gilt, sent Free to every reader 
of this advertisement upon receipt of 
30 Cents to pay and other 
expenses, This great offer - good 
for 60 days only, and is made 


solely for the purpose of ~~ 
tion. But two Dictionaries will be 


Boston. sent to one address for Fifty Cents. 


Order now. Enclose thirty cents in currency or postage stamps, and mention this paper, and address 


N. F. JONES, ASHLAND, MASS. 









HERCULES 

SUPPORTING CORSET. 

The —s a Most Im- 
Corset. 


Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 


No.2, Bess: peone 


b 
Sealers in oe U.8., C4 
~ es sent on 
Schie | b pa 8 


Bais ee New York.” 


A Thousand Miles on Horseback 


THROUGH THE 


VALLEY OF THE EUPHRATES, 


The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nine- 
veh, from Sea'to Sea, By Jonn P. Newman, 
D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 








From Admiral Davin D. Porter, U.S.N. 

I cannot tell you with what interest I read your 
delightful book, ‘‘ Babylon and Nineveh.” It appeared 
to bring me face to face with the events 2500 years 
ago, and I experienced an enthusiasm in looking over 
the representations of art which language is inad- 
equate to express. I have often wished to have been 
with you in your adventurous but pleasant journey, 
but have realized probably a full idea of what you 
saw from the graphic descriptions in your book. 
The first thing I did on my return home was to pick 
it up to read again, and the chances are I shall read 
it through a dozen times before I have done with it. 
It is the first of the kind I have read which seems to 
have done justice to the subject. 


From the Rev. Bishop R. 8. Foster. 

I have read with high interest the great book of the 
Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., on the “Thrones and Pal- 
aces of Babylon and Nineveh.” The book has the 
charm of thrilling adventure and of varied and learned 
observation, in a journey throngh a land where his- 
tory, dating to extreme antiquity, can never be other- 
wise than interesting to the scholar and captivating 
to the ordinary reader. The pictures, varied and 
life-like, are not less instructive than entertaining. 

The author gives an interesting narrative of the in- 
cidents of his journey and his personal observations 
through the territory of the Orient monarchies, in- 
weaving with it the latest results of historical study 
and archwological investigation.—Boston Advertiser. 

Having a mind well stored with learning, Dr. New- 
man was prepared to see all the strange and interest- 
ing sights of the Orient in the light of their sacred and 
historic associations as well as in their natural aspects. 
In this volume he records not only the results of his 
own keen and intelligent observations, but gives also 
some of the frnits of the recent explorations in the in- 
teresting regions which he visited.—Boston Journal. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


:KNA E 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 
tion this paper. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only —s 
remedy for removing radically and pesmeenen’y a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 






























BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

















OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PU RCHASES inaa made with promptitude and 
taste. References in al Fong! of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full — on, sent free, by addressing 
Mire. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. 7 4243, New York City. 





6 large Cards. x ye styles, with name (in Card Case), 10c. 
6 Blank Cards cheap. H. T. JOHNSON, Scio, N. Y. 
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Our illustration represents a most desirable Fall 


Cloak, which we have named 


“THE PARISETTE.” 


Our illustration does not do it justice; yet, if ladies 
will examine it carefully, and will compare it with 
our description, they will arrive at a clear idea of its 
beauty and desirability. It is a very long 


Double-Breasted Heavy Beaver Cloak. 


The POCKETS are trimmed with folds of vel- | 


vet, piped with black satin. The upper corner is 
made in a flap, ornamented with two large buttons; 
the front and lower edge trimmed with heavy fringe. 

The BACK is tight fitting. The lower seams are 
cut in scollops, and trimmed with velvet and satin, to 
match the pockets. 

The COLLAR is in rolling style; 
front, piped with satin. 

Very stylish sleeve and cuff to match. 

t#~ The “ Parisette” is also made up with silk 
trimming im place of velvet, if desired. 

Furnished in HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH, 


velvet tabs in 


all wool, trimmed with either velvet or silk, at | 


$12 00. 

Furnished in DIAGONAL CLOTHS, three- 
quarter wool, at $12 00. 

Furnished in DIAGONAL CLOTHS, all 
wool, finer trimmings, at $15 00. 

tz Our regular sizes are 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Sizes over 42 inches will cost $1 50 
extra. 

Samples of cloth sent free on application. 

In ordering, send measure of bust and length of 
sleeve inside. Remit by draft on New York. Post- 
Office money order, or registered letter. Aduress 


EHRICH & CO, 


Eighth Avenue and 24th 8t., New York City, 
Publishers ‘‘ Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly.” 


BLACK SILKS 
SATINS. 


A very fine line of GIRAUD’S 
BLACK SILKS, at last spring’s 
prices, $1 25 to $3 00. 





from $2 25 to $4 00; and a Linen Back, 
Soft Finish BLACK SATIN, 
inches wide, at $1 85 per yard. This lat- 
ter quality is especially adapted for skirts. 


Aitken, Son, & Co,, 


Broadway, corner 18th St. 


Royal Princess Lace, 


Braids of the finest sheer manufactured solely for 
our account and the ladies of America. 8c. for Sam- 
ples and Price-List. 
250 Illustrations, with Sheet of Patterns of Collars, 
Cuffs, Fichus, &c.,50c. HOW TO WORK CREW EL 
and ARR ASENE, "oBe. Lace Parrerns, book of over 
150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Fichus, &c., 25c. 


ARRASENE, 


Something entirely new, which puts Crewel Work 

entirely in the shade. Circulars on receipt of Stamp. 

om « RASENE” Floral Mats worked on 

Darras Cloth, complete as Samples, 50c. each, 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

823 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 





HOW TO MAKE LACK, | 





Also, a superior ‘| 


selection of All Silk Black Satins, | 


| Customers than ever before. 


@ 





AT Stewarl&t 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, 
Laces Trimmings, 
Suits, Costumes, Cloaks, 
Millinery, 
Hosiery, Underwear, &., 
Representing the Choicest 





Products of the Most Cel- 
ebrated Manufacturers of | 
Europe and America, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


Together with a Superb 
Assortment of 


VELVETS 


AND ALL THE 


Latest Novelties 


OF 
Paris, London, and Berlin, 


Opening Daily, | 


AT THE MOST 


Attractive Prices. 


FAULT & 


Grand and Alen 8 ts., New York. 


RECEIVING DAILY FROM 
CUSTOM HOUSE, 
FROM AUCTION, 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS, 


DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAINS. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


At 95c. 


| UNEQUALLED in QUALITY for PRICE. 
SPLENDID QUALITY 75c. 





TRIMMING SILKS, SATIN AND GROS GRAIN | 
STRIPE, SATIN STRIPES, CHANGEABLE EF- | 


FECT, VELVET AND SATIN STRIPES, 
SILKS, &c. 

BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, VEL- 
VETEENS, &c. 

100 PIECES LUPIN'S MERINO, 50c. ; worth 65c. 

15 PIECES HEAVY FUR-BACK CORDUETTE 
CLOAKING, $1 50; worth $3 00, 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


ALL-WOUL SIBERIAN BEAVER CLOAKS, $2 50. 
$2 75, and $3 00. 
LADIES’ ULSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 


CLOSING OUT 


| THE BALANCE of our OPENING COSTUMES at a 


REDUCTION OF 33 PER CENT., 


INCLUDING 


| ELEGANT SILK COSTUMES, CAMEL’S HAIR 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


1879 JONES 1840 


OPENING | FALL GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
GLOVES. oO” 
LACES. o° 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 








A_Hovservrnisu’s Goons. | 
o°V%5 ss sivERWwarE. | 
O GLASSWARE. 

O 


Go 
CROOKERY. 


D CHINA. | 








Eighth Avenue 
D 
Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 


aD 
Nineteenth Street. 





| 


SHOES. 0 
CLOTHS. ~() 
DOMESTICS. 0, 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 


QO SILKS. | 
o CARPETS. 

co DREss Goons. 

O_A_o SsurTs & CLOAKS. 
VV SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 





-Newest styles of goods, at great i bare 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated _Catalogue, | 100 pages. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Av e., = Y. 








We would respectfully solicit the special attention 
of our in and out-of-town customers to our very large 
and still increasing stock of Black and Colored Silks. 
We intend this fall and winter to make our Silk De- 
partment one of the largest and choicest in the city. 
This stock has been greatly enlarged this fall by large 
purchases at Auction, Private, and Bankrupt Sales, 
thus enabling us to offer greater inducements to Cash 


Our Special Sale for the next ten days will be as 
follows: 





TRIMMING SILKS, Black, at 65c. ; worth 80c. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at T4c.; worth 95c. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at 97c.; worth $1 15. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at $1 35; worth $1 60. 


COLORED SILKS, 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at T5c. 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at 85c. 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at $1 00. 
Also, One Job Lot Dress Silks, at $1 05; worth 


$1 25—comprising Navy Blues, Seal Browns, Bottle | 
Greens, and Evening Blues. 





Samples Sent to any address. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Bighth Ave., N.Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


OPIUM Bees dowsta aac tee | 








OPIU 


AND WORSTED. 


LADIES’ FINE COSTUMES TO ORDER. 


FANCY GOODS, TRIMMINGS, FRINGES. 
REAL LACES AND LACE GOODS. 


TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 


PLAID | 


The following are taken from our Illustrated 
Catalogue lately announced as nearly ready. The 
Catalogue will be sent to the thousands who have 
applied for it about the time this paper reaches 
its readers. L. & 7. 


SILKS. 


In selecting silks and vel- 
vets, it is especially necessary 
to keep in mind both the object 
sought to be accomplished and 
the amount of money to be ex- 
pended. Thus: in black dress 
silks, if the highest excellence 


|in all qualities is desired, the 


choice should unquestionably 


| be Bonnet or Poncet; if greater 


weight at less cost is wanted, 


| Teillard or Guinet may be 


chosen; while if durability and 
cost alone are to be considered, 
the American should be pre- 
ferred. So, no silk can be said 
to be the best until the purpose 
for which it is required is con- 
sidered, and, even then, the best 
for the money may be a second- 
best or third-best silk. Inexpert 


| buyers will usuaily be best served 


if they state about what they 
want to accomplish, and rely on 
an honorable merchant to supply 


| what is best suited to their pur- 


| pose—z. ¢,, 


OTTER BEAVER, FULL NAP HATS, $2 00; sold 


elsewhere at $2 67. 
FULL BRUSH HATS, $1 25, $1 40, $1 80; BLACK, 


FUR FELTS, ALL SHAPES, T5c. 
WOOL FELTS, 25c., 50c. 
AMERICAN FELTS, EVERY SHAPE, 20c. 


FELT DERBY'S, FULLY TRIMMED, 45c., 65c. 
T5c., up. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
1000 ‘iiicmmanilhe Wates 15 cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST. 


Waller & McSorley. 


DRY GOODS, &e. 


FALL AND WINTER. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS 
AND 


Special Bargains in every Department. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

DRESS GOODS, in great variety, 6c., 10c., 12c., 20c., 
25c., to $2 50 per yard. 

SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, and VELVETEENS in 
every style. 

CLOAKS, WRAPS, SUITS. 

SHAWLS—India, Broche, Woollen, and Zephyr. 

MOURNING GOODS—Cachmeres, Alpacas, Hen- 
riettas, Crapes, and every other make. 

CLOTHS and CLOAKING, COTTON FLANNELS, 
WOOL FLANNELS, BLANKETS, HOSIERY, ME- 





| RINO UNDERWEAR, MUSLIN and CAMBRIC | 


UNDERWEAR. 


SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, LINENS, WHITE 
GOODS, TABLE-LINENS, TOWELS, TOWELLING, 


| &e., &e. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE now 
tame and sent free on application. 


| WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, New York. 
F RYKES’BEARD ELIXIR 
These 


eriginaland chow rere No 
e 

njurytothachonenitepenedees 

effect. Pkg. Tews. 3 for Wets. ce i Sut 

S00-Belsig'ta Palouse, Ail hers cvanterfoit. 


oe Habit Cured in 10 

20 days. No oy Bem Cured. 
De J. tS) 'EPHENS, banon, Ohio. 
et a 
— pe . —+ thors, 








ELIABLE. 








Perfume | Ch: 
6O0ZSS5 
ibe, 3% Fun Cards, ive, 


GENDARME BLUE, CREAM,GREEN, GARNET, &c. | 


leave to him, within 
reasonable limits, the brand and 
the price. 


DRESS GOODS. 


It is not easy to convey an 
idea of the varieties in which 


| Dress Goods are produced. One 


| wanted. 


* | may be described without doubt; 


but there are hundreds; and they 
appear and disappear in so rapid 
succession as to make descrip- 
tion too late to be of service in 
selecting from them. They can 
only be known at a given time 
by samples. The most that can 
be done by way of description is 
to indicate the kinds that are 
generally on hand, with the range 
of widths and prices, so that one 
may be able to ask for samples 
of the particular kind that is 
In this way, by means 
of a reasonable number of sam- 
ples, the whole stock of any kind 
may be laid before a lady in her 


| own home. 





| tham were ever quoted at wholesale before the war. 


Lord & Taylor, 
New York. 
Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
OF BOSTON, 


The Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House in New Engiand. 
We are now offering our immense stock at retail, at prices lower 
These una- 
paralleled bargains have crowded ourimmense stores with 
customers from all parts of New England, and we desire every one 
inthe Middle, Western and Southern States to take ad- 
vantage ofthese the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America. 
Send at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price. 
JORDAN, 





MARSH 4 CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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FACETIZ. 





An old commodore was 
spinning a yarn for the ben- 
efit of an old lady of serious 











views, and arousing her sym- 
pathies by telling how the 
sea ran mountains high, and 
taxed the utmost endeavors 
of the crew to manage the 
ship. “Ah! buat you see, 
Sir,” said the old dame, lay- 
ing her hand softly on his, 
“there was One at the 
helm—” 





** Lor’ bless you, ma’am !” 
he exclaimed, energetically 
slapping his knee, “some- 
times there were five or six.” 

—_-—»>—-— 


Madame De F——, who 
babbles as she goes, has had 
her portrait painted by a 
fashionable artist. 

“Very successful, don’t 
you think ?” says one critic ; 

’ quite a speaking likeness.” 

‘Yes; one could fancy it 
could talk if the original 
would only give it a chance 
to get a word in edgeways.” 


—- -—_— 
“*Babymania,” is the fash- 
ionable craze at French cha- 
teaux and sea-side resorts. 
It is quite easy to be a baby- 
maniac. You have only to 
be a mother, and the pos- 
sessor of « pair of scales. 
Bet heavily with other moth- 
ers on your and their off- 
springs’ ounces, and you may 
make pounds. It is well to 
take the child when it is 
“heavy for 2 remem- 
bering that when it is “‘ heavy 
as lead,” it is, for this pur- 
pose, “as good as gold.” 
epibaigdiineassti> 





A Japanese student called 
on a young married lady, and 
was invited to call again 
soon. He called again in 
about an hour. This was, 
—. Jap flattery ; if so, 
t 
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Ifthe sun were not broil- 
ing, and the sand didn’t get 





quarters of a mile for water, 
what a tame affair a picnic 
would be ? : 


—————— 
ECONOMICAL. 
Youne Wire (s ing). 
“Tm giving a small dinner 
to-morrow, and I shall want 
some lamb.” 


Youne Wire. “Well, I 


—_————- 

What is the great difficulty 
in arctic exploration ?—For 
the explorers to keep them- 
selves warm and their ships 
coaled. 


SEASONED. 

Lapy Tovrist. “Are the 
sheets well aired ?” 

Cuamper-Mam. ‘“Troth 
and they are, ma’am ; for the 
sayson ; a — — 
gun, and they’ve m wel 
used since.” 


———~—_ 
A DANGEROUS RIVAL. 
Fasntonasie Wr. “Good 
heavens, rge! you are 
not going out to dinner like 
that!” 


Aruetio Huspanp. “ Just 
ain’t I, though! Look here, 
Maria, I'll grant your neck 
and shoulders, and your _. 
ty face; but I think I t 
you in the matter of arms ; 
and if so, why shouldn't i 
show as much of them as 
you do?” 





=. 
“Talk about the jaws of 
death!” exclaimed a man 





certainly outdoes Euro- 
pean civilization. 


—_———————— 

A young lady graduate in 
a neighboring county read 
an essay entitled, ‘‘ Employ- 
ment of Time.” Her composition was based on the 
text, ‘‘Time wasted is existence; used, is life.” The 
next rye d she purchased eight ounces of zephyr of dif- 
ferent shades, and commenced working a sky blue dog, 
with sea green ears and a pink tail, on a piece of yellow 
canvas. She expects to have it done by next Christ. 
mas. 

eR 

Mistress. ‘‘ Mary, these eggs are very small again.” 

Mary. “ Yes, ma’am ; shure I think I must tell the 
dairywoman she must let the hens sit on them longer.” 

a  — 

A bright little three-year-old, while her mother was 
trying to get her to sleep, became interested in some 
outside noise. She was told it was caused by a cricket, 
when she sagely observed, ‘‘ Mamma, I think he ought 
to be oiled.” 





ASTHETIC PRIDE. 
— oan. “You  peiann poutine an 2. 
oune Genivus.( poet, painter, etc.). “ "Tis 

better so, mother. Besides, I onl care for the socie- 
ty of my equals, and—a—such being th 
circle is necessaril ly rather limited.” 

Forp Motruxx. “ But surely the society of your su- 
periors—" 

Youne Genws. “My what,mother? My superiors ! 
Where are they ?” 


e case—a—my 





TOO MUCH OF A WATERING-PLACE. 


Younc Lanirs (in pony basket-cart, who wanted to water their pony). ‘Tha 
Tuat Horrip Boy. “ You look like a Basket of Clothes going to the Wash. 


SOLD. 

Litt_« Boopuesy (who is showing his nieces the lions 
in Paris). *‘ Ah, my dears, that A. Loo-er must have a 
large business. hy, I’ve noticed his name every- 
where ; in fact, it’s all over the shop.” 

“Why, uncle, are you not aware that A Loner means 
*To Let’ 2” [Collapse of L. B. 

—_—_—_———_—— 
PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

Great-Granppara. “Oh, indeed! you can lick your 
eisters at lawn tennis, can you? Well done, my boy! 
But beware of self-conceit, and never =) 3 Why, I 
could lick everybody at lawn tennis when I was your 
age—or could have done if there’d been any lawn tennis 
to play. I was the best cricketer, the best fencer, the 
best boxer, runner, jumper, swimmer, and diver I ever 
came across, either at school or college, or after; and 
in classics and mathematics I beat ’em all clean out of 
the field. As for riding, no one ever touched me, or 
dancing either, let alone that I was the handsomest 
man in the county, and the best dressed, for that mat- 
ter, besides being the wittiest and the most popular. 
Ay, and such a song as I could sing, too! And yet a 
more modest and ing d or than mine it’s 
never been my good fortune to set eyes on, man or boy, 
these fourscore years and ten—for I'm all that, my boy, 
and more, though you'd never believe it, to look at me. 
Beware of self-conceit, my boy, and never, never brag.” 








t horrid Boy said it wasn’t Deep. What must we look like ?—so ridiculous !” 


Dismat.—A school-boy spelled d-e-c-i-m-a-l and pro- 
nounced it dismal. ‘“ What do you mean by calling 
that dismal ?” exclaimed the teacher. 

“Cause it is,” answered the boy. “ It’s dismal frac- 
tions. All fractions are dismal. There isn’t a bit of 
fun in any of ’em.” __ > 

Instructor in Logio (to promising student). “ By 
what method of reasoning do you infer that a bullet is 
hot after it strikes a target a 

Promistne Stupent. “ By picking it up, Sir.” 


——_~—__—_ 
TAKING IT EASY. 

Mamma (in hope). “ Are you good now, Mabel ?” 

Manet (in trouble). ‘* Ye-e-es.” 

Mamma (in continuation). “‘ And why are you not al- 
ways good ?” 

Manet (in explanation). “It’s so much easier to be 
naughty.” , 
BRIDGET’S THERMOMETER. 

Docror. ‘‘ Bathe with great care, and don’t fail to 
test the bath with the thermometer.” 

Nurse. “Sure phwat wud oi be afther doin’ wid a 
thermometer? If the baby—bless him!—comes out 
blue, sure the wather’s too cold; and if the baby—bless 
him !—comes out red, sure the wather’s too hot. Go 
away wid yer thermometer, docthor!” 





who had a termagant wife ; 
“T tell you they’re nothing 
to the jaws of life.” 


—_——————— 

Madame De Z——, who was 
not sufficiently intelligent to 
know that canals often take 
the place of streets in Venice, has just returned from a 
tour in Italy. “ Well, and was it not beautiful ?” ask- 
ed her friend. ‘Was not Venice picturesque ?” 

“Mon Dieu!” said Madame De Z——; ‘‘I had no 
chance of seeing anything in Venice. All the streets 
were flooded when I was there.” 


oteneinennion 
KNOWING THE NATURE OF AN OATH. 

Lirrix Bruty. “ Ain’t this a prime pipe I’ve bought, 
Jemimer ?” 

Jemima. “Fine! Which do yer like best, Billy, 
smokin’ or swearin’ ?” 

Lrrrux Buty. “I dunno. I spects I like swearin’ 
best, though; the larnin’ it do seem easier.” 


—_—_—_—p———— 
“ ConrgoTionEry PLant”—The sugar-cane. 


—_——~<__——. 
NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

First Mamma. “I see that your children paddle,” 

Sroonp Mamma. “‘ Yes, Don’t yours ?” 

First Mamma. “* No; I’ve managed to make my three 
boys believe that it is vulgar and ungentlemanly either 
to get their feet wet, or sit in a thorough draught, or bolt 
their food, or eat goodies between their meals, or go to 
juvenile parties, poor dears. They're rather soft, per- 

aps, bu’ ps ke twice the size of any other boys of 
their age, and they’ve never had an hour's illness in 
their lives.” 
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DRYING THE FAMILY WASH | 
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SKETCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA.—By our SpEcIAL ARTIST. 
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